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From the Center for Practical Politics at Rollins INSIDE THE STATE 6 
College comes this enlightening article so timely 
for the 1960 election year. Part I of Florida Politics FLORIDA CLOSE-UPS 15 
deals with the state’s party system, who leads the 
parties and who are the workhorses. 11 FINANCE 24 
YOU BE THE JUDGE 28 
HOW TO RETIRE AT 48 TRADE CALENDAR 29 
First a soft-drink stand, then a messenger service PEOPLE AND CHANGES 30 
and a taxicab business. Next a bus line, a car 
leasing firm, auto dealership, finance company, TALLAHASSEE LETTER 35 
insurance agency and investment company. Tony 
Grandoff’s goal of retirement was finally reached 
last year at a time of life when most businessmen 
are just reaching their peak. 16 
FLORIDA BUSINESS 
Some trends in 1959 suggest a pattern for the 60’s. 
} The past year was one of significant happenings in 
} Florida business and industry, events which mark NEXT MONTH 
a transition period as the state undergoes growing 
pains on its climb toward economic maturity. 18 
New Building Trend 
Florida’s first two subdivisions featuring 
NEW INDUSTRIES AND EXPANSIONS aluminum-clad, manufactured houses are 
now under construction. In the opinion of 
TREND blishes it: terly listing many builders, they herald a trend which, 
bs Z f pea ea A Ora EP ont hey es before the decade of the sixties is ended, 
plants an ex pansions es serery sve will see most new Florida houses made on 
keynote as Florida attracts more and more a variety factory production lines. Next month, 
of industries. The new plants are fewer in number Florida Trend reports on the statewide 
“a prospects of the manufactured home 
but larger in size and payrolls. 32 pate og 
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Talk and Predictions 





Florida Banks Feel Credit Pinch 
But Loan Expansion to Go On 


eeFOR THE FIRST TIME in 25 
years, major Florida banks now have 
more money on loan than invested 
in securities, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta’s December “Month- 
ly Review” reports. 

Analyst Alfred P. Johnson said 
there will be money for loan expan- 
sion in the months to come, however, 
and goes on to present an optimistic 
short-term picture for Florida. 

He predicts that the banks have 
or soon will have, more money to 
lend. “While Florida banks are un- 
doubtedly feeling the credit pinch, 
they still have a supply of securities 
of varying maturities, some of which 
may be used to finance further loan 
expansion,” Johnson said. 

This makes “economic prospects, 
on the verge of the important winter 
season, appear to be bright,” he 
wrote, and the economy “appears to 
have within itself the elements nec- 
essary for further expansion.” 


as FLORIDA’ 4% MILLION pop- 
ulation will jump to 14% million in 
the next 40 years. 

This is one of the startling fore- 
casts contained in a study, “Metro- 
politanization of the United States,” 
issued by the Urban Land Institute 
of Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Jerome F. Pickard, economic 
geographer and production analyst, 
predicts in the study that the Miami 
metropolitan area by the year 2000 
will engulf West Palm Beach in a 
massive South East Florida city of 
6% million people. 

He said Miami and Fort Lauder- 
dale will be completely fused by 
1980. A population of more than two 
million is predicted for Tampa-St. 
Petersburg, approximately 142 mil- 
lion is seen in Jacksonville and 750,- 
000 for Orlando, all by 2000. 


ss WATCH OUT for “fast-buck” 
stock swindlers in Florida this win- 
ter. 

That warning came from James C. 
Sargent, a member of the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, during a 
recent visit to Miami. Sargent says 
you can spot the phony stock sales- 
man because he’s invariably a big 
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dealer who promises you a 20% to 
30% return on your money if you'll 
just turn over a couple of thousand 
of your hard-earned dollars to him. 

Another hallmark of the phony, 
said Sargent, is the fact that he offers 
a “sure thing.” As anyone familiar 
with investment knows, said Sargent, 
there is no such thing as a sure thing. 

“Some of them operate from a post 
office box,” the SEC member sa‘. 
“They offer a positive guarantee 
against loss.” 

The danger to Florida of these 
phonies is greater now than ever, 
Sargent emphasized. There is in- 
tense public interest in the stock 
market, and the fact that Florida 
now leads the nation in the growth 
of personal income is not lost upen 
the swindling gentry. 

Besides, said Sargent, some of the 
promotions “are tied to real estate 
operations. The high value of Flor- 
ida lands makes this type of opera- 
tion attractive.” 

Sargent said that if an investor lets 
his money be handled by someone 
else in hopes of profit and enters into 
a management agreement with this 
person, the deal becomes subject to 
securities laws. 

SEC aims to help investors before 
they get into trouble, Sargent said. 
He reiterated that investors should 
study stock issues with extreme care 
before risking their money. 


aa AN AVERAGE GAIN of 100,000 
new jobs a year for the next three 
years is predicted for Florida by 
James T. Vocelle, State Industrial 
Commission chairman. “Florida’s 
employment growth rate has aver- 
aged about seven per cent a year in 
the past 10 years,” Vocelle said. 

By the end of this year, Florida’s 
economy will have created 82,000 
new jobs. This is an increase of 
45,000 over last year. Total non- 
farm employment is expected to av- 
erage about 1,256,000 for 1959, com- 
pared to 1,173,700 a year ago. 

Vocelle also said a decrease in 
taxes which employers pay into the 
unemployment compensation fund 
may be possible next year. He esti- 
mated total pay to jobless workers 


in 1959 at about $22 million, some 
eight million below jobless payments 
in 1958, considered a “recession” 
year in Florida. 


w= THE INTEREST RATE ceiling 
on U.S. government bonds should 
be removed. 

That was the essence of a signifi- 
cant report presented at the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America 
convention at Miami Beach. It was 
made by the IBA’s governmental se- 
curities committee, which includes 
some of the nation’s major govem- 
ment securities dealers. 

The present ceiling on long-term 
government debt interest rate is fore- 
ing a “disproportionate” build-up of 
short term debt, the report stated. 
Ready convertibility of this short- 
term debt is “a potential inflationary 
tinder box” in the committee’s words. 

The committee said that the sale 
of $2.3 billions in 5% Treasury notes 
due in 1964 — the famed “Magic 
Fives” — was probably the most im- 
portant event of the vear. It restored 
market confidence. More individual 
subscriptions were received for it 
than for any other offering in recent 
years. 


ss ROAD CONSTRUCTION spend- 
ing by Florida will amount to $250 
million between now and the end 
of 1960, State Road Department Ex- 
ecutive Director Ralph Davis said 
last month. 

Speaking before the Florida High- 
way Users Conference, Davis said 
the figure includes money for build- 
ing parts of the state’s 1,110 miles of 
limited access interstate highway—a 
program he said was recently hurt 
in Florida by federal cutbacks in 
money. 

During the past fiscal year alone, 
he added, the state let contracts to- 
taling $133 million—a new high for 
a one year period. He said the state 
now has 160 miles of interstate high- 
ways either in use or under construc- 
tion, valued at $164 million and that 
plans and surveys are under way on 
250 more miles at a cost of $370 
million. 
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... Talk and Predictions 





ee THE TAFT-HARTLEY law is 
“mild” compared to legislation which 
might come out of Congress next 
year. 

‘ That’s the opinion of former U. S. 
Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., 
who with the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft co-authored the labor law that 
bears their names. Hartley spoke at 
a convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Elevator Contractors at the 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. 

Stiffer laws may be expected if the 
present 80-day cooling-off period in 
the steel strike does not settle that 
dispute. Among possibilities en- 
visaged by Hartley is the removal of 
anti-trust exemption now accorded 
to labor unions. 

Hartley said the controversial cool- 
ing-off provision of the Taft-Hartley 
law “merely halts the unions from 
preventing the return of workers” 
rather than forcing workers to return 
to their jobs. 

Hartley called the steel strike “ab- 
solutely disastrous,” added that even 
if the entire industry settles on the 
terms adopted by the union and the 
Kaiser Company, it will take more 
than 15 years for workers to regain 
lost wages. 


ss EIGHT MILLION more gallons 
of frozen orange concentrate will be 
produced this season than last, pre- 
dicted Florida Citrus Mutual. 

General Manager Robert Rutledge 
estimated that 56 per cent of the cur- 
rent orange crop would go into con- 
centrate, or about 52 million boxes 
out of the federal estimate of a 93- 
million-box crop. 

He said the “total supply of con- 
centrate to be marketed this season 
will amount to about 78 million gal- 
lons (which) is only 11 per cent great- 
er than movement for 1958-59.” 


## ALLIED STORES CORP: — one 
of the nation’s biggest merchandisers 
— is considering new department 
stores in at least four Florida cities. 

So says B. Earl Puckett, chairman 
of the board of Allied. He discussed 
his firm’s Florida plans while attend- 
ing ground-breaking ceremonies for 
Allied’s new Jordan Marsh store—a 
170,000 square foot store in Fort 
Lauderdale’s Sunrise Shopping Cen- 
ter. 

Allied will eventually build an- 
other store in Dade County, Puckett 
said. He added the remark about 
consideration being given to loca- 


tions in four other Florida cities, but 
did not say which cities he has in 
mind. 

The Fort Lauderdale store will be 
Allied’s sixth in Florida, and 84th in 
its national chain. Allied has Florida 
stores under the names of Jordan 
Marsh and Maas Brothers. 

Allied’s earnings for the first three 
quarters of 1959 show some improve- 
ment over similar figures for 1957 
and 1958, Puckett remarked. Last 
year, the company earned a net after 
taxes of $12.3 millions on net sales 
of $632.8 millions. 


se STRONG EFFORTS can be ex- 
pected to move Miami's antiquated 
downtown Florida East Coast Rail- 
way depot. 

Edward Ball, trustee of the Alfred 
1. duPont Estate, pledged that the 
estate will “bend every effort” to re- 
locate the ancient station after it 
takes control of the FEC. 

Ball's pledge came in a statement 
issued by a Miami representative, 
Malcolm R. Lovell of Coral Gables. 
It answered a Metro commissioner 
who had stated he would force the 
issue of relocation after Jan. 1. 

Ball's statement said there was no 
need for Commissioner Faris Cowart 
to feel that a concerted effort would 
be needed to force relocation. 

“I have promised the people of 
Dade County I will bend every ef- 
fort to expedite the removal as soon 
as I am in a legal position to advo- 
cate such action,” Ball said in his 
statement. 

Efforts to relocate the FEC depot, 
a source of anger and ridicule in Mi- 
ami for decades, have been snarled 
by litigation in connection with re- 
organization of the road. As major 
holder of the FEC mortgage bonds, 
the duPont Estate is expected to 
have control of the reorganized FEC. 


ss DR. LEO M. WACHTEL, presi- 
dent-elect of the Florida Medical As- 
sociation, told the Florida Hospital 
Association convention in Jackson- 
ville that a proposed bill to provide 
additional hospital, surgical and 
nursing home care to social security 
recipients over 65, might sound the 
death knell of private health insur- 
ance. 

He called the measure, authored 
by U.S. Rep. Aime Forand (D-R.L), 
“a down payment that would deliver 
socialized medicine on the install- 
ment plan.” 
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Tampa Leads List of Nation’s = 

10 Best Business Cities psi 

W 

in 

ee TAMPA, with a 19 per cent in- premiums as requested by five major The manufacturing subsidiary of bi 

crease in business activity over No- auto insurance companies. American Telephone & Telegraph W 

vember 1958, led the list of the na- He estimated that there are now _ Co. broke ground for its new facility p 
tions 10 best business cities last about 100,000 compact car owners in’ last month. The center, to handle 

month, reported Paul H. Smith, Sr., Florida. Indicated savings range 65 per cent of the supply and equip. tl 

president of the Greater Tampa _ from approximately $12 to $17.50 on ment business for Southern Bell} r. 

Chamber of Commerce. The list, all coverage policy, depending on Telephone Co., will be one of two si 

based on a local index of business _ the area. such centers in Florida. The other c 

factors, is compiled by Rand MecNal- one is in Jacksonville. ss 

ly and published in Forbes magazine. «mA MILLION-DOLLAR a year W. Leon West, a 41-year veteran ¢ 

Following Tampa, with a 17 per payroll addition to Greater Miami's with Western Electric, is moving r 
cent gain over last year, was Sacra- economy will result from the opera- from Jacksonville to become man- 


mento, Calif. Third, fourth and fifth 
places went to Cheyenne, Wyo., with 
a 16 per cent increase; Detroit, 14 


tion of Western Electric Company's 
new $2 million distribution center 
being built there. 


ager of the new location. The center 
will, at first, employ some 200 per- 
sons and ultimately 500. 


per cent; and Amarillo, Tex., with 
a 13 per cent gain. 

The remaining five cities, each 
with 11 per cent increases, were Fort 
Wayne, Jacksonville, San Antonio, 
Portland (Oregon), and Shreveport. 

Business conditions throughout 
the Southeast showed a five per cent 
increase over November 1958, the 
same percentage as the national 
average. 


Plant Expansion — Florida Style 
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saA PREFABRICATED fiberglas 
house may be imported from France 
for a subdivision in Brevard County. 

Contemplating the order of a 
dozen houses, Henry Dubbin of Mi- 
ami, president of the company that 
owns Canaveral Groves, saw the 
homes on a recent trip to Europe 
and made plans to have a scale 
model flown over to Miami for test- 
ing by county and state building of- 
ficials. 

The two-story structures were de- 
signed by Pierre Melingue and Jean- 
Louis Poulain for oil companies that 
require overseas housing for em- 
ployees. And since much of the hous- 
ing was destined for the soggy trop- 
ics, the architects put the living quar- 
ters atop steel legs. 

The walls are four-inch thick fiber- 
glas, impervious to rot and weather 
and contain wiring ducted through 
the wall panels at the factory in 
France. Windows will be of shatter- 
proof glass. 








(1) 
in 1954 having a total of 20,000 square feet. (2) By 1956 the company had’ 
doubled its former space and had built a metal building completely over 
the old facilities. Work continued without interference in the old quarters 
and when the new building was complete the old facilities were torn down 
and swept out of the new building. 


Florida Tile Industries, Inc., Lakeland, moved into these quarters | 


(3) In April, 1959, after several more expansions Florida Tile built 
another “big house over little house” covering the last remaining old build- 
ing. (4) Last month Florida Tile looked like this from the air with over 
80,000 square feet of floor space. The building in the foreground is their 
new warehouse facility which was built in two stages. The company now 
owns 15 useable acres adjoining the buildings and railroad tracks for park- 
ing and future expansion. 





eeSTATE INSURANCE Commis- 
sioner J. Edwin Larson has approved 
a compact car discount on insurance 
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as CHOSEN AS THE FIRST of 12 
stops in the nation for the 1960 Air- 
cade of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Tampa will host the 
series February 16. 

The annual Aircade for Congres- 
sional Action consists of a nation- 
wide series of discussion-type meet- 
ings on the major issues affecting 
business and how businessmen can 
work more effectively in the political 
party of their choice. 

Issues to be covered throughout 
the aircade include bond interest 
rates, wage-hour law revisions, sub- 
sidies for education and housing, so- 
cial security expansion, farm price 
supports, strike settlement proce- 


dures, community facilities and 
major spending programs. 
Erwin D. Canham, National 


Chamber president and internation- 
ally-known “editor and lecturer, will 
head the 1960 Aircade team. Pro- 
gram moderator and discussion lead- 
er will be Arch N. Booth, executive 
vice president of the National Cham- 
ber. 


es THE BANKRUPT B&L FARMS 
of Princeton was purchased last 
month for almost $24% million by 
Miami auto dealer R. W. Fincher 
and James J. Cerniglia, a South Dade 
tomato shipper. : 

The deal includes the 11,000-acre 
farm, the mammoth packing house, 
the garage and farm labor quarters, 
100 pieces of farm machinery and 
a dozen buses. 

The new corporation, Cer-Fin 
Farms Corporation, of which Cernig- 
lia is president, bound the deal at a 
federal court bankruptcy hearing 
with $150,000. Cer-Fin was given 
two months to raise another $800- 
000 eash to close the deal by E. Cole- 
man Madsen, federal referee in 
bankruptcy, who said Fincher and 
Cerniglia agreed to assume $144 mil- 
lion in mortgages of the farm. 

B&L, which went bankrupt last 
summer after struggling through a 
year of receivership, was once rated 
as the nation’s largest tomato-grow- 
ing firm. It accounted annually for 
one-third of the South Dade winter 
tomato output. 


ss FOLLOWING ON THE HEELS 
of the B&L purchase came news of 
the sale of 18,000 acres of land right 
in the farm’s back yard. 
Multi-millionaire shipping mag- 
nate D. K. Ludwig of New York, 
bought the South Dade bayfront 
property near Homestead for a price 
indicated by documentary stamps as 





some $8 million, according to The 
Miami Herald. 

The purchase is guessed to be the 
forerunner of what would be the big- 
gest housing and resort project ever 
attempted in the area. Long range 
plans are said to include a causeway 
from the northernmost of three tracts 
to Elliott Key, across Biscayne Bay. 


as SEVENTEEN NEW banks were 
opened or approved for operation in 
1959, more than half in smaller com- 


Speakerphone 


Desk-size Switchboard 





munities reports State Comptroller 
Ray E. Green. 

He said many of the communities 
could not have supported banks or 
additional banking facilities a few 
years ago but the need was proved 
in 1959. 

The resources of banks chartered 
by the state increased more than 
$200 million in the period between 
Sept. 24, 1958, and Oct. 6, 1959. They 
rose from $1,577,000,000 to $1,778,- 
000,000. 
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If “time is money,” good telephone service 


is profit. 


Whatever your business, there’s a system 
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phone representative analyze your phone 
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profit potential. 
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as ALASKA OIL and Mineral Co. of 
New York, organized in 1955 to de- 
velop natural resources in Alaska, 
has made its first venture outside the 
mineral exploration and develop- 
ment field in purchasing Indian Lake 
Estates, near Lake Wales. 

Leon Ackerman, Washington, D. 
C. realtor, who organized and de- 
veloped the project, will continue as 
president. The development calls for 
6,500 residential lots, shopping cen- 
ter, golf courses, pier and marina. 


as THE SWITCH FROM TIN cans 
to aluminum cans for its 1959-60 
pack of frozen orange juice concen- 
trate is being made by Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby. 

Libby has arranged to buy the 
five-color lithographed cans from 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., with Conti- 
nental Can Co. as a potential sup- 
plier. The aluminum sheets will be 
provided to the can makers by 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 

Weighing 40 per cent to 50 per 
cent less than comparable tinplate 
steel cans, aluminum cans do not 
rust. Aluminum ordinarily is priced 
higher than tinplate but can com- 
panies have offered some aluminum 
at special prices to induce them to 
make greater use of aluminum in can 
making, reports the Wall Street 
Journal. 


asTWO APARTMENT HOUSES, 
plush skyscrapers with room for 
more than 800 families, have been 
approved by the Miami Commission. 

A 2l-story apartment house was 
proposed by Ralph Bush, a Norfolk, 
Va., developer, who recently com- 
pleted a 240-unit “luxury” apartment 
house in Washington, D. C. 

And construction will begin soon 
on a 13-story apartment backed by 
a group of local investors. 


aa SOME CITRUS GROWERS are 
eyeing California developed high- 
yielding lemon strains which they 
say would put Florida 20 years 
ahead in its plans to branch out into 
commercial lemon growing. 

Importation of California bud- 
wood (strong young shoots) would 
require a change in the 1927 Florida 
Plant Act which prohibits moving 
citrus trees or any part of them 
across state lines. 

Any relaxation of the law could 
be expected to provide for careful 
screening for foreign pests. Oppo- 
nents of any importation say Florida 


should push its own development } 
program. 


as CUTTING UP FAMED but anti- 
quated U.S. Navy ships has become 
quite a business around the country 
and Tampa is the scene of one of 
these slaughters. It is the U.SS, 
Louisville, fighting cruiser of the Pa- 
cific, being chopped up and disman- 
tled by the American Shipwrecking 
Company. Sidney Pepper, of Miami, 
is president. 

While men with torches cut the 


formidable armor and plating into | 








In just a few weeks’ time the U.S.S. Louisville 
is all but reduced to rubble and the scrap pile. 


small pieces, souvenir searchers and 
do-it-yourself handymen walk about 
the decks inspecting and buying odd 
pieces of electronic equipment, life 
rafts, and what have you. Just about 
anything can be bought that can be 
carried off. 

The 9050 ton Louisville, built in 
1930, was towed to Tampa with a 
skeleton crew of four men aboard. 
The American Shipbuilding Com- 
pany paid $250,000 for the ship and 
also bought, at a similar price, its 
sister ship, the U.S.S. Augusta. After 
delays in getting the Augusta re- 
leased, company officials were ex- 
pecting to bring that ship to Tampa 
last month for cutting up. 

When the superstructure and all 
equipment has been removed and 
the sides cut down to the waterline, 
the remainder of the Louisville hull 
will be dry docked and cut up for 
scrap. The operation is expected to 
require six months in all. 
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as A GROWING AIR POLLUTION 
problem in Jacksonville is the con- 
cern of state and local health officials 
who express alarm at a U.S. Public 
Health Service study which showed 
the city having the highest rate of 
air pollutants in the state. , 

Health officials said the city can 
never become another smog-bound 
Los Angeles because of the flat to- 
pography and almost continuous 
winds. But as the ground cools at 
night and the air above becomes 
warmer, an “inversion” layer is 
formed which traps smoke and pol- 
lutants close to the earth. 

Charles Harding, sanitary engi- 
neer in charge of air pollution for 
the State Board of Health, said a 
morning haze of soot, smoke and 
other pollutants settled over the city 
about 30 to 50 per cent of the time. 
State health workers reported fre- 
quent complaints of odors, gas, dust 
in the air and paint damage to auto- 
mobiles. 

Dr. Edward Smith, city health of- 
ficer, has a staff currently taking pic- 
torial evidence of smoke contamina- 
tion with which he calls on the of- 
fender and “requests” the owner to 
correct the situation. 

Tom Ard, city sanitary engineer, 
said the city’s main pollution prob- 
lem was unburned fuel? “After all, 
that’s his money he’s sending up the 
smoke stack,” he said. 


as THE “FLORIDA LOT BUYER’S 
Guide,” a Baedeker of lot buying in 
Florida real estate developments, 
has just been released by the Florida 
Business Letter, Miami. 

The Guide provides an impartial 
compilation of specific and useful in- 
formation on Florida’s residential 
real estate developments, as well as 
detailed information to enlighten 
Florida lot purchasers and _ assist 
them to buy intelligently. 

The 48-page, pocket-size Florida 
Lot Buyer's Guide was designed to 
serve as a practical handbook not 
only for individual lot buyers, but 


_also for businessmen, real estate 


brokers and land developers. 


#8 OUT HOME BUYING? Why not 
shop for one at the supermarket. 
That’s just where you can find one 
model house of a Miami builder. 
Killian Craft Corporation has 
erected a model home in a Stevens 
Market parking lot and in lieu of 
rent, Stevens receives $100 on each 
home contract signed. Plans are be- 


ing studied to erect model homes on 
other Stevens Market lots in the Mi- 
ami area. 

Unlike many other Miami build- 
ers, Killian Craft is not creating a 
new subdivision with a mass of 
homes but is building on empty lots 
scattered throughout Dade County 
and offers a package deal, including 
lot, home and mortgage financing. 


as THE FLORIDA MEDICAL As- 
sociation’s petition for increases in 
doctors’ fees under the Workmen’s 
Compensation program is to be 
studied by a 12-man fact-finding 
committee appointed by James T. 
Vocelle, Florida Industrial Commis- 
sion chairman. 

Vocelle selected five representa- 
tives of business and industry and 
one labor member. His medical ap- 
pointees consisted of six members 
recommended by the Florida Medi- 
cal Association. The establishment 
of the study committee was pro- 
posed by Associated Industries of 
Florida as part of its presentation in 
opposition to the petition. 

The committee includes Dr. P. G. 
Batson, Jr. and Sterling Turner, 
Chemstrand Corporation, Pensacola; 
Drs. Fred A. Butler and Francis T. 
Holland and John C. Lee, Associated 
Industries, Tallahassee; Dr. John H. 
Mitchell and James Cameron, Winn- 
Dixie, Jacksonville; Dr. Leroy H. 
Oetjen, Leesburg; Ken Morefield, 
Florida Fruit and Vegetable Assn., 
Orlando; Dr. Charles Larsen, Jr., 
Lakeland; and Paul Hinds, Associ- 
ated General Contractors, Miami. 
Frank G. Roche is the representative 
of labor. 

Paul E. Speh, director of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Division 
of the Industrial Commission, is the 
non-voting chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


ae THE LARGEST CIVILIAN air- 
lift in U. S. history, reports the Dade 
County Development Department, 
took place early last month when 
J. I. Case Co., of Racine, Wisconsin, 
airlifted 7,500 dealers and wives to 
Miami for the showing of its 1960 
line of tractors. 

Planes of seven major airlines 
were chartered for 153 flights from 
66 departure points in the United 
States, Canada and Europe. The 
1960 Case tractor showcase was held 
in the Americana Hotel on Miami 
Beach and may well mark the inno- 
vation trend in industrial premieres. 
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as ACTION TO PROTECT citrus 
concentrate wholesale customers 
against price declines has been taken 
by several major producers of wnad- 
vertised brands, according to the 
Tampa Tribune. 

Instead of paying the price pre- 
vailing at the time the order was 
placed, wholesale buyers who have 
placed orders or have shipments in 
transit will be billed at the lower 
rate if a price decrease comes in 15 
days, in the case of buyers east of 
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the continental divide, or in 21 days, 
for points west and parts of Canada. 

The Tribune reported that Dade 
City’s giant Pasco Packing Company 
and the Winter Garden Citrus Prod- 
ucts Cooperative announced the new 
policy late in December, while the 
Lake Wales Florida Citrus Canners’ 
Co-operative and the Adams Pack- 
ing Association had plans for early 
adoption of the new policy. 

The new pricing measure followed 
a $2 a case decline the previous 
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month, at which time the industry 
had price protection generally on 
other canned products, but not on 
frozen concentrate. Though sales 
had soared since the $2 decline, con- 
centrators knew that many buyers 
hesitate to stock up when the mar. 
ket is uncertain. 


aa A VAST MARINA, to cost $600.- 
000, will go into construction at Cape 
Coral, near Ft. Myers, early this 
year. When completed, it will be 
one of the South’s largest and most 
modern marine facilities. 

Designed by Rader and Associates 
of Miami, the marina will include 
an ultra modern “botel,” restaurant 
and lounge, repair shops, hardware 
and supplies store, fueling facilities, 


launching ramps, rental facilities and | 


storage space. 


ee THE FIRST MAJOR purchase of 
land from Arvida’s vast holdings in 
Dade County took place with the 
$2,800,000 sale of 538 acres of land. 

Centex Construction Co., Dallas, 
and Heftler Construction Co., Cali- 
fornia, made the purchase for the 
purpose of building a community of 
approximately 1900 medium-priced 
homes. 

The property purchased is adja- 
cent to the city of Kendal. The sale 
was made by Arvida Realty Co., a 
subsidiary of Arvida Corporation. 


EXECUTIVE'S DILEMMA 

If he’s neat, he’s conceited 

If he’s careless, he’s a bum 

If he’s pleasant, he’s a flirt 

If he’s brief, he’s a grouch 

If he hurries, he overlooks things 

If he takes his time, he’s lazy 

If he corrects you, he has it in for 
you 

If he doesn’t correct you, he lacks 
high standards 

If he’s energetic, he’s trying to 
make a record 

If he’s deliberate, he’s too slow 
to make a record 

If he lets you “cuss” him, he’s a 
coward 

If he “cusses” you back, he’s a 
bully 

If he outwits you, he’s a sneak 

If you outwit him, he’s a bonehead 

If he catches you breaking the 
rules, he’s just:.lucky 

If he doesn’t catch you, he’s a 
chump 

If he gets promoted, he had pull 

If he doesn’t get promoted .. . Ah 
what the heck’s the use. 
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Wien an unusually weighty calendar of scheduled 
political activity, 1960 introduces a new decade of im- 
mense possibility for the citizens of the State of Florida. 
The next twelve months will pulsate with the rhythm 
of dates fixed by election laws and political party 
practices. 

In arriving at decisions about political parties, public 
issues, and rival candidates, Florida will experience 
political liveliness, accelerated by the blending of the 
native and the newcomer into a political pattern which 
the erratic experience of the 1950 decade only serves 
to characterize as yeasty and fluid. 

To begin with, 1960 is a general election year. 
Florida electors will vote for candidates ranging from 
the constable, attached to the court of the Justice of 
the Peace, to the President in the White House. On 
every level, national, state, and local, people will be 
making political decisions regarding issues and candi- 
dates. A review of the offices to be filled in 1960 shows 
the breadth and scope of political activity. 





ON THE FEDERAL LEVEL: the President 
and the Vice President; 1 Representative from 
each Congressional District; delegates to the 
National Conventions; the National Commit- 
teeman and Committeewoman for the respec- 
tive political parties. 

ON THE STATE LEVEL: the Governor; the 
Secretary of State; the Attorney General; the 
Comptroller; the State Treasurer; the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; the Commissioner 
of Agriculture; 3 Justices of the Supreme Court; 
1 Railroad and Public Utilities Commissioner; 
1 Judge of the District Court of Appeals from 
each District; 1 Circuit Judge from each Judi- 
cial Circuit; 1 State Attorney from each Judicial 
Circuit; 1 State Senator from odd numbered 
districts; members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

ON THE COUNTY LEVEL: Offices to be filled 
in the 1960 general election vary in each county. 
In general they will be County Judge, Clerk 
of the Circuit Court, Sheriff, Assessor of Taxes, 
Collector of Taxes, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Supervisor of Registration, Justices 
of the Peace, Constables, County Commission- 
ers from Districts 1, 3, and 5, members of the 
Board of Public Instruction from Districts 2 
and 4, in some counties the Judge of the Small 
Claims Court, County Surveyor, and Prosecut- 
ing Attorney. 











The general election year has a larger significance 
for Florida than for most states; deeply imbedded in 
the political mores of the state is the conviction that 
the people ought to elect officials on the long ballot. 
Outside Dade County Floridians just don’t like appoint- 
ed political officers. This conviction has served the 
State well. 

What are the characteristics of the Florida electorate? 
What is the political structure of the State? How does 
it work? Who are the leaders in the power pattern? 
What are the channels through which a citizen informs 
himself and expresses his opinions? In short, what is 
the political agenda of 1960? 

Of a total population pushing in 1960 toward 4,700,- 
000, slightly more than a third of the men and women 
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Peril Exists if Parties Ignore Negro Vote.. 


are registered as qualified voters. It is important to 
note that more than three times as many white persons 
as negroes are registered in relationship to their respec- 
tive sectors of the population in the Democratic and 
Republican parties combined. In the yeasty and fluid 
melting pot which is political Florida, this means that 
active programs to register the negro citizens could 
develop a critical swing vote which might be decisive 
in close elections. This factor cannot be underestimated. 


The Negro Voter 


At the beginning of 1960 the number of negroes 
registered totaled 152,675—or 9.1 per cent of the total 
number of registered voters in the state. The number 
enrolled in the Democratic Party exceeds the number 
registered in the Republican Party by more than ten 
to one. Given unyielding Federal pressure against seg- 
regation and remembering that the poll tax was abol- 
ished as a prerequisite to voting as long ago as 1937, 
it is important to underline the first important fact about 
Florida’s fluid political situation: the sleeping potential 
voting strength in the unregistered negro sector of the 
population. Given average standards of registration 
equivalent to the white electorate, negro electors could 
number something like 392,400 in 1960, an increase in 
the negro vote of 157 per cent. If political parties do 
not pay attention to this vote, it will be developed to 
their peril by the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Colored People (NAACP). This organiza- 
tion is determined to eliminate legal segregation and 
racial habits of non-participation. 

A second glaring fact apparent in the Florida politi- 
cal pattern lies in the astounding differences in the per- 
centage of registered voters among the 67 counties in 
relationship to population. Thus for example Lafayette 
County, 66th in population, has the highest percentage 
of registered voters to population in Florida (68.0). 
Gadsden County, ranking 19th in population, has the 
lowest (12.65). When the registration percentages of 
the 11 counties with estimated populations of over 100,- 
000 are studied as a class, the wide variation in active 
citizenship becomes apparent. 

It is of interest to demonstrate mathematically what 
would happen to political statistics if in a county such 
as Orange, which stands near the bottom of the list 
of the big counties, registration activity should increase 
the number of residents registered by some 21.8 per 
cent to equal the registration record of Pinellas County. 
Then, instead of 64,816 registered voters, Orange Coun- 
ty just on the basis of its present population would 
increase its voting rolls by 53,699. Should Democrats 
or Republicans or perchance both parties in competition 
really go to work in the precincts to register voters, the 
political pattern in the county would undergo substan- 
tial change. 


The Republican Party 


In Florida a political party is a group of citizens 
organized to elect qualified persons to office and to 
determine public issues under accepted democratic 
processes of the United States. According to party 
registration, Democrats outnumber Republicans by al- 
most 5 to 1 (Democrats: 1,411,165; Republicans: 254,- 
$25). Under the slogan, “Yes, You Can Register Repub- 
lican!” Florida Republican women have embarked on a 
statewide registration program which, if effective with 
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the newcomers, could change the political pattem 
considerably. 

The unit of party work in Florida is the precinct, 
In the state as a whole, precincts have a median voter 
registration of 475, with a range from the average high 
in Dade County of 2,490 to a low in Glades County of 
126. The precinct committeemen and committeewomen, 
who comprise ex officio the county executive commit- 
tees of the Democratic and Republican parties, need 
the cementing force of reasonable amounts of patron- 
age. 

The Republicans 


For eight years Republicans have been receiving a 
generous share from Washington through the channel 
of the State Republican Executive Committee Chair- 
man, G. Harold Alexander, 58. Tennessee-born Alex- 
ander, president of the Alexander Baking Company, Ft. 
Myers; Alexander & Anderson, wholesale distributors; 
the Ridge Distributing Company; the Alexander Sebring 
Baking Company; and a director of the McNulty Group 
of Florida banks, became a Republican State Commit- 
teeman back in 1928 when he was 26. He was treasurer 
of the state committee for twelve years and managed 
five successive presidential campaigns. Since 1950 he 
has been chairman of the State Republican Executive 
Committee. With close and confidential ties in Wash- 
ington, Alexander has been able to get appointments 
for postmasters, census takers and federal officers as 
recommended by party leaders. 

On July 27, 1958, Clare B. Williams, Florida Repub- 
lican national committeewoman, was appointed assist- 
ant chairman of the Republican National Committee 
and director of the Women’s Division. Under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Williams (1955-1957) the Women’s Re- 
publican Club of St. Petersburg membership had 
reached 1600 to become the largest political organiza- 
tion of any kind in the South. Powerful on the national 
level, Clare Williams remains close to Florida. She is 
always accessible, always responsive, always ready to 
do the errands or perform the tasks submitted to her 
by Floridians. 

While Harold Alexander and Clare Williams are the 
showpieces of Florida Republicanism, Janet Showalter, 
vice chairman of the state committee which has offices 
in Ft. Myers, is the workhorse of the party. She is the 
chief traveling agent and organizer—a dedicated, ef- 
fective party leader. Side by side with Harold Alex- 
ander works the finance chairman of the state commit- 
tee, Loren M. Berry, 72, Tampa, a wealthy corporation 
executive who developed L. M. Berry & Company. 
Earl E. T. Smith had already been rewarded for his 
efforts in behalf of Eisenhower by appointment as ill- 
fated ambassador to Cuba. Quite naturally William C. 
Cramer, 38, as the only Florida Republican congress- 
man, has had an effective voice in the flow of national 
patronage to Florida, but in 1960 his influence has de- 
cidedly diminished. 

With Harold Alexander at the helm, Florida Repub- 
licanism has never wanted for money. It has, however, 
lacked almost everything else except the privilege of 
riding on the coattails of President Eisenhower. First 
of all the Republicans, except in Pinellas County, lack 
precinct strength. The leadership does not deliver on 
promises made to candidates for help in election cam- 
paigns. And for most of the Republican leadership of 
the state, Harold Alexander is an over-committed, 
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State Democratic Committee 
Chairman James M. Milligan 
has operated with a cupboard 
bare of patronage. 





heavily-burdened, inaccessible business executive who 
is closer to Washington than to a Florida Republican 
precinct and enjoys associations and political climate 
more by the Potomac than by the Suwannee. 

The Republican Party in Florida, except as it has 
been developed by Bill Cramer in the First Congres- 
sional District and carried on by Janet Showalter among 
the women, has little strategy or tactics. For those who 
believe in a strong 2-party system, the fact is a dis- 
appointment. , 


The Democratic Party 


On the face of the statistics Florida is a one-party 
state. It has not always been so. For a decade after 
the Civil War all major offices were filled by Repub- 
licans. In 1875 Florida sent its first post-war Democrat 
to the United States Senate and in 1876 elected New 
Hampshire-born George F. Drew, lumberman, as Dem- 
ocratic governor. By 1892 the Republicans were not 
even putting a ticket in the field. In the 10 elections 
between 1892 and 1928, the Democratic Party experi- 
enced little opposition from Republicans. Then came 
the presidential election of 1928. One-party Florida 
went Republican nationally. It cast 144,168 votes for 
Herbert Hoover against Alfred E. Smith’s 101,764. 

The next Republican inroad came in 1950, in Pinellas 
County, when William C. Cramer, then 28 with a war 
record behind him, a Phi Beta Kappa key from the 
University of North Carolina, and a Harvard Law 
School degree, directed the Republican campaign in 
Pinellas County, as a result of which for the first time 
in Florida's post-Civil War history a majority of county 
offices were won for the Republicans. Becoming a lead- 
er in Young Republican circles, he was elected in 1956 
as the first Republican congressman from Florida since 
Reconstruction days. In 1952, it needs to be noted, 
Cramer had cast the Florida electoral ballot for Eisen- 
hower. It is important to emphasize the position of 
Cramer because of his influential role in Republican 
circles in the distribution of patronage. 

Eight years of Eisenhower leadership in the 
White House, together with patronage rewards be- 
stowed upon Democrats who in two Florida elec- 
tion campaigns came out for Ike, have created large 
difficulties for the Democratic Party. For all the years 
that Georgia-born James M. Milligan, 55, has been di- 
recting Democratic affairs as State Executive Committee 


... Interest in Election of Party Officers Is Slim 


chairman from offices in the Orange Court Hotel, Or- 
lando, (1954-), he has operated with a cupboard bare 
of patronage. The ramifications of how patronage is 
cleared in a political situation such as that which exists 
in Florida are complicated to say the least. It is un- 
fortunately true, however, that the State Democratic 
Executive Committee is not the channel through which 
patronage regularly flows. A steady stream of federal 
patronage comes through the Republican Committee. 
Decisions for appointments are arrived at, even when 
national Democratic boss Paul Butler is concerned, over 
the head of the State Democratic Committee and gen- 
erally in the interests of a Richard Nixon victory in 1960! 

On the state level each cabinet officer has his own 
design of political support and his own method of re- 
warding supporters. For five years Governor Collins 
has handled his patronage directly through his own 
local committees, ignoring as a matter of course the 
State Democratic Committee as it has also been ignored 
on the federal level. 

The State Democratic Executive Committee, in a 
population overwhelmingly Democratic, with a corps 
of office holders almost wholly Democratic, finds itself 
as the official vehicle for party politics with not much 
opportunity to function other than paying the accumu- 
lated campaign deficit of two Adlai Stevenson presi- 
dential campaigns! 

When one probes into the statistics, the interest of 
registered party members in the election of party officers 
is slim. Thus, for example, in the 1956 second primary 
Anthony S. Battaglia was elected as Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman by 8.16 per cent of the registered 
GOP vote and Clare Williams as National Committee- 
woman by 12.1 per cent. Jerry W. Carter was elected 
Democratic National Committeeman by 10.52 per cent 
of the registered Democratic vote and his running mate 
for National Committeewoman by 7.73 per cent. Every 
statistical study verifies the scant interest on each level 
in intra-party politics. Plenty of people are running for 
office, but few serve either party faithfully except as 
it can benefit them. 

In his leadership of the State Democratic Commit- 
tee, Milligan has two reliable towers of strength. Jerry 
Carter, 72, went to his first Democratic National Con- 
vention at the age of 37. In 1928 he worked faithfully 
for the election of Al Smith because he was the party 
candidate. As the present Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman, he acts as liaison between the state and na- 
tional party organizations. The main force in Florida 
Democratic politics as its most loyal workhorse is Penn- 
sylvania-born J. Edwin Larson, 59, Treasurer since 1940 
of the State of Florida and a member of the Cabinet. 
Larson came to Florida in the 1920s as one of the de- 
velopers of Keystone Heights in Clay County. At the 
age of 31 he was in the Florida Senate. At the age 
of 33 President Franklin Roosevelt appointed Larson 
Florida collector of internal revenue. Larson is the 
reliable, effective fund raiser for the Democratic Party 
in Florida. He can always be counted on and never 
evades a responsibility. 

For his part, Milligan devotes himself to building 
the Democratic Party to decisive strength in all of Flor- 
ida’s 67 counties. His task is something more than 
fighting Republican inroads; he encounters economic 
blocks; multiple personal political machines; and stone 
walls when he seeks to have patronage flow through 
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Nonpartisanship Is Big Problem to Democrats... 


the official hierarchy of the Democratic Party right 
down to the precinct level. 

Both Milligan and Carter in public and private urge 
the two-party system for Florida, but their personal 
concern is with the internal strength of the Democratic 
Party. During his term of office Milligan has come to 
one conclusion: the Democratic Party will grow in 
strength and respect in Florida to the degree that it 
develops precinct strength. It must have power to elect 
and power to be feared. Because of this conviction 
Milligan gives to Florida precinct leadership the highest 
priority. Under his administration of the State Demo- 
cratic Committee, Florida has stood among the first 
states in the nation in precinct training and thoroughness 
of concern for precinct organizational power. 

The Democratic Party in Florida faces serious prob- 
lems: (1) the spread of nonpartisanship in practice and 
in conviction; (2) the inroads of aggressive Republican- 
ism supported by clear channels of widely distributed 
patronage; (3) the new pattern of patronage resulting 
from rewards to Democrats for Ike and the continuing 
use of this instrument looking toward the 1960 Nixon 
campaign; (4) the in-migration of new citizens with 
Republican leanings; (5) the selfishness of Democratic 
public office holders who claim they do not respect the 
party because of its weakness, but do little to add to 
its strength. 

To all of these troubles, Milligan proposes a major 
solution: the generation of overwhelming precinct 
power. He is fighting the battle out on that front. End 
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POLITICAL CALENDAR FOR 1960 


January 5, Tuesday 
86th Congress, 2nd Session, convenes 
January 27, Wednesday 
State Republican Executive Committee, $100- 
a-plate Appreciation Dinner, Fontainebleau 
Hotel—Miami Beach 


February 16, Tuesday noon 
First date for filing candidacy for state office 
February 27, Saturday 
State Democratic Executive Committee, $100- 
a-plate dinner, Exhibition Hall—Miami Beach 
March 1, Tuesday noon 
Last date for filing candidacy for state office 
First date for filing candidacy for county office 
March 15, Tuesday noon 
Last date for filing candidacy for county office 
April 2-5 
Eighth Annual Republican Women’s Confer- 
ence—Washington 
April 5-7 
League of Women Voters of Florida Conven- 
tion—Miami 


Spring Conventions: 


Republican Women’s Spring Conference—Palm 
Beach 

Florida Federation of Young Republicans 
Young Democratic Clubs of Florida 


May 3, Tuesday, 7 A.M.-7 P.M. 
First Primary 

May 8-10 
Democratic Women’s Clubs Campaign Com- 
mittee—Washington 

May 24, Tuesday, 7 A.M. -7 P.M. 
Second Primary 

July 11, Monday 
Opening of National Democratic Convention— 
Los Angeles 

July 25, Monday 
Opening of National Republican Convention— 
Chicago 


Fall Conventions: 


Democratic Women’s Club of Florida— 
Sarasota 

Florida State Federated Labor Council, AF L- 
C1O—Orlando 


November 8, Tuesday, 7 A.M. -7 P.M. 
General Election, including that of President of 
the United States 

December 6, Tuesday 
Municipal elections in many municipalities 
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SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


Houston Corporation continues to be assailed in 
their natural gas operation by a number of cities and 
groups. In Daytona Beach the city commission mailed 
a petition to other Florida cities hoping to resist a 
rate increase by Houston. The Miami city commission, 
unhappy among other things because of the company dou- 
bling minimum charges, ordered a probe of the company 
and asked that the firm produce its books and records 





-for audit. Most municipal er plants which counted 


on using natural gas have been unable to eign a satis- 
factory agreement wit ston because 0 company's 
acest for higher rates or doubtful required supplies 
of gas. Some of the city officials are irked because 
they felt they were instrumental in aiding Houston to 


‘get their natural gas franchise in Florida. 


Tampa and Jacksonville both complained that auto 
liabiTT ES insurance was becoming herter to come by. 
However there was no indication that the insurance 
would become unavailable. What is interesting about 
liability insurance in Florida is the difference in 
rates 4 pr peng& For instance for $10,000 - 
$20,000 liability insurance in Duval County you pay 
$37.70; if you live in Hillsborough or Orange County 
you pay only $26.00; but if you reside in Dade County 
it will cost you $68.90. If you have a son under 25 
and want to buy him a car, the same coverage in Dade 
gel Will cost you $213.20; $117 in Duval, and 
$80.60 in Hillsborough, Orange, Pinellas, and Escambia 
counties. Florida, however, according to the Florida 
Association of Insurance Agents, ranks a modest 35th 
in the cost of liability insurance nationwide. 

In the Florida Governor's race a number of ob- 
servers last month lamented the fact that some impor- 
tant citizens are finding themselves torn between sup- 
porting Doyle Carlton, Jr. of Wauchula or John McCarty, 
of Fort Pierce. This would be particularly true in 
the Indian Lake citrus region where both have good 
friends. McCarty lives in the region and Carlton has 
chairmanned the most important citrus committees in 
the Florida Senate. Unified support from the citrus 
industry could have been a big asset ... the situation 
could work against both Ny ge i 

Despite rosy reports from some sources 
Beach's cer tourist trade is nothing to write home 
about. The few big, modern swish hotels have report- 
edly been having full houses but the run-of-the-mill 
hotel could use a lot more business. 

While Anheuser-Busch was busy expanding its 
Tampa plant a federal district court eraetat the com- 
pany to dispose of its American Brewing Company in 
Miami. The court said the acquisition of the Miami 
brewery by Anheuser-Busch reduced competition in the 
sale of beer in the state. It also said A-B mist con- 
tinue to sell Regal beer, the brand produced and sold 
by American prior to its purchase by Anheuser-Busch. 

The Florida State Retailers Association is start- 
ing to campaign early to repea or s on in- 
ventories ... which they lost in 1959 Legislature. 

The group hopes to get firm commitments out of can- 
didates for Governor. The Association, reinforced by 
last session's experience plus additional research ma- 
terial and increased membership should be able to put 
up a stronger argument in 1960. 
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Tampa’s A. B. Grandoff Isn’t Santa Claus 
But He Does Help Good Businesses to Grow 


Wren A. B. “Tony” Grandoff re- 
tired as vice president of the Hertz 
Corporation last October at the age 
of 48, he announced that he was 
going to devote himself to fishing 
and square dancing. But his friends 
in Tampa knew better. No one com- 
pletely retires at 48 from a life of 
business activity. Not when they've 
been as successful as Tony Grandoff. 
So his friends weren't surprised 
when he became a sort of business 
physician, making his experience, as 
well as funds from his considerable 
personal fortune, available to small 
businesses which need them to grow 
and prosper. 

In his new role as venture capital- 
ist and business physician, Grandoff 
injects capital where a small business 
firm needs it most, and continues to 
act as its financial mentor. He helps 
to straighten out organizational 
messes, and acts as a bridge between 
the small family business with 
growth potential and the adequately 
financed public company. 

He helps good businesses to grow. 
But he’s not a gambler. He won't 
listen to promoters who come to him 
with get-rich-quick schemes for 
launching new inventions. Hell 
have nothing to do with gimmicks. 
He’s not Santa Claus. He doesn’t 
help businessmen who are in serious 
trouble and need new funds to pro- 
long their dying agony. 

Basically, Grandoff’s idea is to di- 
versify his own investments and ob- 
tain maximum growth for them. 
Though his personal resources run 
into the multimillions, his policy of 
diversification means that he won% 
unbalance his portfolio by investing 
too heavily in any one business. It 
is for such cases that he maintains 
active contacts with other individ- 
uals who desire profitable invest- 
ments for their excess funds. Ordi- 
narily, if a small company experi- 
ences a healthy growth with rather 
moderate capital increment, he'll 
recommend that its securities be sold 
to the public. He sees many advan- 
tages in such a step. 

Takes One in Fifty 

Small businesses in most cases are 
referred to him by banks. Because 
of his rigid standards, he agrees to 
invest in and work with only about 
one in fifty that come to him. “But 
that’s not a bad percentage,” he says. 
“Lawrence Rockefeller, who's doing 
much the same thing in New York— 
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though on a larger scale—takes only 
one in a thousand.” 

Because Grandoff wants plenty of 
time to enjoy his fishing and square 
dancing hobbies, small businesses 
seeking his help are funnelled 
through Grandoff Investments, Inc., 
which is actively headed by 23-year- 
old A. B. Grandoff, Jr. “We get all 
the facts, weed out the ones we ob- 
viously can’t do business with,” ex- 
plains the younger Grandoff, “and 
once a week or so we hold a confer- 
ence with Dad. At these conferences 
we decide which ones to investigate 
further.” 


Cigar Maker’s Son 


A. B. Grandoff was born in 1911, 
the son of a Tampa cigar maker. At 
the age of 8, ambition forced him 
to get out and make his own living. 
His first business venture was a soft- 
drink stand. He got the idea for it 
when he observed how many work- 
ers in Tampa's old three-story White 
Star Laundry worked over hot irons 
and mangles all day. He set up his 
stand on the corner outside the laun- 
dry, and three times a day he locked 
up his stand and carried trays of 
iced soft drinks through the build- 
ing. In the two years he ran this 
stand he netted an average of $20 
a week. This was about as much as 
his father was making in the cigar 
factory. 

Grandoff first entered school at the 
age of 10, selling his soft-drink stand 
to do so. He completed 12 years of 
schooling in 9 years, and managed 
to be number one pupil in his classes 
all the while. 

When young Grandoff was 14, his 
father died of a heart attack. Then 
for the first time the son saw the 
dangers of overworking, and deter- 
mined to make enough money to re- 
tire early. 

In 1926, Grandoff took a job after 
school hours with the Speed-Up 
Messenger Service, a bicycle deliv- 
ery service which had arrangements 
with a number of downtown Tampa 
stores to deliver merchandise to cus- 
tomers homes. The owner of this 
business lived in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and needed somebody in Tampa to 
run the branch for him. He selected 
Grandoff for the job. Grandoff had 
10 other employees under him at 
the age of 17. 

After being graduated from Tam- 
pa’s Jesuit High School, in 1930, 
Grandoff continued as manager of 
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the Speed-Up Messenger Service. 
Then, in 1933, in the depths of the 
national depression, Tampa _ mer- 
chants decided to cut their expenses. 
They got together and carried out 
a successful campaign to sell their 
customers on the idea of carrying 
packages home with them. The 
Speed-Up Messenger Service folded 
and left young Tony Grandoff, now 
92, without a job and he had a wife 
and an infant daughter. 


Organizes Taxi Company 

But Grandoff owned an old auto- 
mobile and was able to raise about 
$200 in cash by putting a mortgage 
on it. So he went into the taxicab 
business. His wife answered the 
telephone while Grandoff drove. He 
called his new enterprise the Speed- 
Up Cab Company, keeping the name 
he'd been connected with for so 
many years, though the Cleveland 
owner of the messenger service of 
the same name had no connection 
with the taxi business. 

In those depression days taxicabs 
carried passengers from downtown 
Tampa to their suburban homes 
within a 6-mile radius for a dime. 
Streetcars were cheaper, but the 
tracks didn’t always run close to 
suburban destinations. By squeezing 
in as many passengers as possible 
whose destinations were close to 
each other, the cabs were able to 
eke out a small profit. 

Grandoffs Speed-Up Cab Com- 
pany had two advantages over most 
of his cormpetitors. It had a name 
that Tampans knew and it had a 
telephone. In addition, Grandoff ad- 
vertised whenever he could scrape 
enough money together to pay for 
it. He began the practice of licens- 
ing other cabs to carry the Speed-Up 
name and to use the telephone serv- 
ice. Next step was to open a small 
garage to service his own and the 
licensee’s cabs. Within a year of 
opening Grandoff had 55 cabs in his 
organization and he was grossing 
$100 a day. Five of the cabs were 
his own. 

As the depression decade of the 
‘30s drew to a close, it became in- 
creasingly apparent that Tampa 
needed local bus service. Trolley 
cars simply couldn't do the job. Their 
routes had been laid out years be- 
fore and couldn't easily be changed. 
Speed-Up Cabs were doing the job 
of buses, but they could handle only 
small numbers of persons. In 1939 


Grandoff sold his interest in the 
Speed-Up Cab Company and put all 
his assets into a bus line which he 
organized with Newport Estes of 
Jacksonville. They called it the 
Tampa Transit Company, and each 
partner owned a half interest. 


Sells Bus Line Interest 


Grandoff and Estes operated the 
Tampa Transit Company from Jan- 
uary, 1940, until September, 1941. 
Then Estes elected to sell his interest 
to National City Lines, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, who still operate it. Grandoft 
was left with little choice but to sell 
his interest too. He got $25,000. 

At this time Grandoff took his first 
and only vacation. “I went to Cali- 
fornia,” he says, “and for two months 
did nothing but relax and enjoy my- 
self.” 

He enjoyed these two months so 
much his determination to retire 
early from business was reaffirmed. 

Back in Tampa, in January of 1942, 
Grandoff promptly planned to invest 
a portion of the $25,000 he’d received 
for his interest in the Tampa Transit 
Company in a car rental business. 
As it turned out, he couldn't have 
chosen a better time or a better busi- 
ness. It was this business which was 
to enable him to retire 16 years later 
a multimillionaire. 


Rental Car Business 

On March 4, 1942, in partnership 
with Rene Gonzales, who had been 
associated with him from the begin- 
ning of the cab business in 1933, 
Grandof organized the Rent-a-Car 
Service of Florida, Inc., to do busi- 
ness in Tampa. He soon obtained a 
Hertz franchise. Then, during the 
war, the rental car business boomed, 
stimulated by wartime shortages. 
But Gonzales and Grandoff dis- 
agreed on matters of policy (princi- 
pally the policy of spending 25 per 
cent of the gross on advertising) and 
in 1944 Grandoff offered to buy Gon- 
zales’ interest in the business for 
$20,000 or to sell out to him for the 
same price. Partly because military 
service was staring him in the face, 
Gonzales elected to sell. Gonzales 
returned from the military and went 
to work for Grandoff, and is present- 
ly employed by his successor, The 
Hertz Corporation of Chicago. 

Meanwhile, Grandoff was entering 
other businesses. One of them, in 
1943, was a liquor store. Economy 
Liquors was a small package store 
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which served a need during the war 
years. But after the war, liquor be- 
came more plentiful, as did liquor 
stores, and it became hard for any- 
one in that business to make a living. 
Grandoff decided to get out of it. 
Instead of selling the license, as he 
could have done, he tore it up and 
closed up shop. “I didn’t want to 
sell somebody else a business that 
couldn’t make money.” 

Encouraged by rapid expansion of 
the Tampa car rental venture during 
the mid- 40s, Grandoff organized the 
Rent-a-Car Service of South Caro- 
lina, Inc., and the Carolina Drive-ur- 
Self of North Carolina to activate 
Hertz franchises in those states. 


Sells to Hertz 


On September 1, 1957, all the ren- 
tal car operations were merged with 
the Hertz Corporation in a tax-free 
economic merger, commonly re- 
ferred to as a stock swap deal, which 
left Grandoff with 50,000 shares of 
Hertz stock then worth about $2 
million. At the end of 1958 there was 
a three-for-one stock split, and per 
share value of the stock had already 
climbed back to about where it was 
in ‘57. Grandoff went in as a Hertz 
vice president to manage that firm’s 
operations in the two Carolinas and 
Florida. 

In addition to Grandoff Invest- 
ments, Inc., other principal Grandoff 
interests at present include Sports 
Car Sales and Service, Inc., with 
salesrooms in Tampa and St. Peters- 
burg, one of the largest Renault deal- 
ers in the Southeast, and Bank Rate 
Finance, Inc., a finance company or- 
ganized to buy receivables from 
Grandoff's own dealership. The 
Madison Insurance Agency operates 
in connection with the finance com- 
pany. 

“In 1952 there was a shortage of 
cold storage space in Tampa,” he 
explains. “The founder of Florida 
Cold Storage had already been 
granted a low interest loan from the 
Small Business Administration, and 
had an Accelerated Depreciation 
Certificate from the government for 
tax purposes. I knew that manage- 
ment was competent, so I invested.” 

But Grandoff no longer invests in 
new businesses. “I want to know 
what management's done in the past. 
That way I have a better idea of 
what they're capable of doing in a 
growth situation,” he says. End 
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FE lorida enjoyed a good year in 
1959. Virtually all of the indices of 
business activity rose to healthy new 
heights. The state’s pioneer economy 
took some giant strides in the direc- 
tion of maturity; the exertion caused 
discomfort in some sectors—growing 
pains always do. But the discomfi- 
ture was probably a good thing, 
serving to rouse some businessmen 
out of their archaic thinking habits. 

Tourism continued to be the state’s 
big money-maker. At year’s end, 
Florida Development Commission 
Director B. R. Fuller estimated the 
number of tourists visiting the state 
during the year at more than 10 mil- 
lion. This was a significant increase 
over the 7-odd million who came in 
freeze-plagued and _ recession-hit 
1958. It was the largest number ever 
to visit the state during a single year. 


Character of 
Tourists Changing 


The record number of tourists set 
to rest fears aroused by a Wall Street 
Journal survey made earlier in the 
year which indicated that many top 
corporation executives no longer con- 
sider Florida the ideal vacation spot, 
preferring instead such places as 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica and the Baha- 
mas, which are now only a few hours 
(flying time) from major U. S. cities. 
While the jet age means that Florida 
faces greater competition from tour- 
ist areas all over the world, the same 
speedier travel also makes Florida 
vacations attractive to lower echelon 
workers, who can now spend their 
two-weeks-with-pay in Florida with- 
out consuming precious days in 
travel. Recognizing this change in 
the character of Florida tourists, ho- 
tels, transportation companies and 
travel outfits have pushed packaged 
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vacations until they have now be- 
come big business. 
Florida’s trend toward becoming 


more and more a middle-income 
mecca continued during 1959. 

This trend has given rise to 

changes in types of tourist facilities. 
Luxury hotel construction on Miami 
Beach slowed almost to a halt, while 
high-cost motel construction swelled. 
The Holiday Inn and Howard John- 
son motel chains were building all 
over the state. Persons close to the 
business said that other motel chains 
would follow. Because it was geo- 
graphically so widespread, this motel 
building trend indicated that Cen- 
tral and even North Florida wer2 
stealing the Gold Coast’s thunder as 
tourist centers. Supporting this in- 
dication, the Development Commis- 
sion reported that more than a mil- 
lion tourists visited Florida in the 
single month of June, during the 
summer tourist season, which is cen- 
tered in North Florida and the Pan- 
handle. 
’ The increasing numbers of chain 
motels brought warnings to small, 
independent motel operators that 
they face the same type of competi- 
tion that the small, independent gro- 
cery stores faced a few years ago 
from chain supermarkets. 

Meanwhile, toward the end of the 
year, the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
revised upward its estimate of Flor- 
ida’s population surge. Most fre- 
quent estimates for the past 10 years 
or so had been about 225,000 more 
Floridians per year. But now it ap- 
pears (since 1956, at least) that the 
state has been growing at a some- 
what higher rate. The Development 
Commission had been boasting that 
population rose 66 per cent during 
the decade of the fifties. Now, the 
Census Bureau puts the increase at 





nearly 72 per cent—to 4,761,000 last 
July 1. | 


Year of Publicly 
Owned Corporations 


For a decade, a rapidly rising pop- 
ulation meant even more rapid rises 
in land values. But the upward 
march of land prices generally 
levelled off during 1959 as specula- 
tion in land became less popular and 
land development shifted from small 
individual operations to large, pub- 
licly-owned corporations. 

Large tract “city” developments 
increased in number as new corpo- 
rations entered the field, and profits 
from the established large tract de- 
velopments reached new highs. Pro- 
moters of most of the larger develop- 
ments, having already sold tens of 
thousands of lots, concentrated their 
efforts on selling houses rather than 
more lots and on luring light indus- 
tries to supply jobs to residents. De- 
velopers tried to upgrade the houses 
they built, but met with little suc- 
cess. Builders complained subdivi- 
sion residents want their houses to 
be alike as peas in a pod, they want 
uniformity, because they dislike to 
be different from their neighbors. 
They also want maximum space at 
minimum cost. Plans by the “city” 
developers to promote higher-priced, 
“gracious living” communities, much 
talked about at the beginning of 
1959, were for the most part aban- 
doned at its end. 

In 1959 the land advertising code 
for out-of-state advertising was 
strengthened. The new code pro- 
hibits advertising land subject to 
mortgage or any other encumbrance 
unless adequate financial arrange- 
ments have been made to release the 
property. No improvements can be 
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advertised unless they are substan- 
tially complete or secured by bond. 

Further to control unscrupulous 
land promoters who victimize north- 
erners, the Florida Real Estate 
Commission pushed to have devel- 
opers put their purchasers’ payments 
on real estate in escrow or furnish 
them with recordable contracts. 
General practice had been for de- 
velopers simply to give purchasers 
a bill of sale on the $10 down and 
$10 a month deals, not recording 
titles to lots until payments had been 
completed, sometimes,7 or even 10 
years later. This left purchasers who 
discontinued payments on land be- 
fore completion of the pay-out period 
with no equity at all. It had been a 
profitable arrangement for some de- 
velopers, because many purchasers 
did discontinue payments, permit- 
ting developers to sell the lots again. 
In general, the legitimate developers 
welcomed the changes. 

As the naturally choice sites for 
new houses were used up, develop- 
ers were forced to spend more and 
more money draining, filling, mak- 
ing new land. Purchasers preferred 
waterfront sites, so developers on 
both Florida coasts turned more and 
more to filling in fingers of land 
reaching into the Gulf or the Atlan- 
tic. They were opposed by local 
residents, who insisted that such 
fingers upset the balance of nature, 
causing undesirable results ranging 
from down-beach erosion to areas of 
stagnant water. Because a 1957 law 
gave great authority in setting off- 
shore bulkhead lines (beyond which 
no fills are permitted) to county 
commissioners, bulkhead line contro- 
versies quickly became political is- 
sues. The controversy waxed hot- 
test in Pinellas County, on the west 
coast, and extended with diminish- 
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ing force along the South Gulf Coast 
counties. Hillsborough County’s first 
experience with it in November 
caused many affected persons to 
write in asking what a bulkhead line 
was. 


Employment Increased 
7 Per Cent over 1958 


Florida Industrial Commission 
Chairman James T. Vocelle esti- 
mates that industrial growth in Flor- 
ida during 1959 created about 82,000 
new jobs, which brought the total 
number of jobs in the state to about 
1,256,000—an increase of 7 per cent 
over 1958's 1,173,700 jobs. This rate 
of annual increase was about aver- 
age for the past decade. Vocelle 
forecasts that about 100,000 new 
jobs will be created in each of the 
next three years. 

While complete figures on new in- 
dustries and expansions won't be 
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available for some months, indica- 
tions are that the number of new 
plants coming to Florida was fewer 
than in previous years, but tir 
average size was somewhat larger. 

In October, 1959, (a month when 
seasonal, tourist-oriented employ- 
ment is low) there were 295,500 jobs 
in Dade County, according to the 
Dade County Development Com- 
mission. This was an increase of 
nearly 12,000 jobs, or 4.1 per cent 
over the same month in 1958. Aver- 
age increase in number of jobs had 
run about 8 per cent per year during 
the first 6 years of the past decade. 

The Florida Power Corporation, 
which supplies power to most of 
Central Florida, the central part of 
North Florida, and a large segment 
of the Gulf Coast as far south as St. 
Petersburg, has a finger on the pulse 
of Florida industry. 

Andrew H. Hines, Jr., director of 
its Area Development Department, 
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Industrial parks have become better planned 
plant sites as this picture of Tampa’s Budweiser 
Brewery illustrates. 


Natural gas first came to Florida in mid-1959 
with Houston Corporation’s main pipeline 
bringing in 282 million cubic feet a day. 
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has this to say: “We can report that 
our sales to existing industry within 
our service area have increased at 
a very marked rate during 1959 and 
that they have achieved an all-time 
record high level. Sales to almost 
all classifications of industry are 
growing. During the past 12 months, 
the food-processing industry has 
seen a renewed spurt of growth. A 
number of new seafood-processing 
operations have located along 
coastal areas, and the citrus industry 
has continued its expansion into fur- 
ther processing of fruit. Fresh vege- 
tables, citrus-juice bases for bever- 
ages, and activities of this type have 
shown that the agricultural section 
of the state’s economy is tending to- 
ward mechanization and increased 
production in Florida. 

“The year has, generally speaking, 
been a good one for the forest prod- 
ucts industries. A number of equip- 
ment expansions have taken place 
in the lumber mills, and the an- 
nouncement in November of a new 
hardwood paper mill in Port St. Joe 
indicates that this resource, which 
was not formerly used in that por- 
tion of the state, will now be advan- 
tageously employed to bring em- 
ployment and help build the econ- 
omy of the area. 

“Electronics industries have con- 
tinued to grow. The development 
of sub-contracting, precision ma- 
chine-shop and supporting facilities 
to work with the electronics indus- 
try continues to take place both in 
the Pinellas area, and also very sub- 
stantially in the Central Florida area, 
around Orlando. 


Diversity Most Encouraging 
Thing about State’s Industry 


“The development of Florida in- 
dustry can be characterized by con- 
sidering some of the new plants of 
a widely diversified nature that have 
located in the state in 1959. These 
include Carlton Products, which now 
have an operation—the largest plastic 
pipe plant in the world under one 
roof, at High Springs in North Flor- 
ida. These new plants also include 
continuing expansion of concrete 
materials, asphalt, and concrete 
block plants throughout the state, as 
well as the construction of new alu- 
minum foundries, metal plating 
plants, furniture, surgical-instru- 
ment, paint, and garment manufac- 
turing, etc. This diversity is one of 
the most encouraging things about 
the entire industrial picture. It has 
long been lacking in Florida, but 
now appears to be taking hold in 
a big way. 





“We feel that some of the most 
significant industrial progress during 
the past year took place in the con- 
tinued growth and expansion of the 
chemical industry. Michigan Chemi- 
cal Corporation has now placed on- 
stream its seawater-magnesium ox- 
ide plant at Port St. Joe. There are 
very strong indications that the 
chemical industry is growing east- 
ward along the Gulf Coast and, hay- 
ing already made a major lodgment 
at Pensacola, is establishing a very 
solid nucleus for future expansion in 
the Port St. Joe area. 

“We look to see continued expan- 
sion of the chemical industry, both 
in the panhandle and peninsula sec- 
tions of the state during the next 
few years. It is our feeling that this 
may well be the biggest segment of 
industry as far as immediate growth 
potential in Florida is concerned.” 

When industrial parks became a 
fad in Florida three or four years 
ago, they sprouted up willy-nilly in 
and near major cities all over the 
state. For the most part they were 
owned and promoted by private in- 
dividuals who could think of nothing 
better to do with the land. There 
was no planning, their promoters 
had only a hazy idea of what in- 
migrating industries expected of in- 
dustrial parks. Many of them were 
not successful in attracting new 
plants. 

A notable exception was Tampa’s 
Industrial Park, administered by the 
local Committee of 100, carefully 
planned from the beginning, and 
possessing a well financed research 
and sales organization. There are 
six important industries now located 
in this Industrial Park. They are: 
Jackson Products, Co., turning out 
commercial dishwashers; Globe- 
Union, making batteries; Schlitz 
Brewery; Anheuser Busch; Camden 
Grain Company, which processes 
brewers mash, a by-product of the 
Budweiser brewery, for cattle feed; 
and the Aloe Company, a surgical 
supply warehouse. In addition, the 
Thatcher Glass Company, which 
manufactures glass containers, is 
building a plant in the park, as 
is Holt Manufacturing Company, 
which makes industrial vacuum 
cleaners and floor polishers. 

Success of Tampa’s Industrial Park 
has led to a general recognition of 
the importance of planning. The 
early hodge-podge of such parks 
throughout the state was coming to 
order during 1959 under the banner 
of careful planning and intelligent 
promotion. 

Natural gas first came to Florida 
in mid-1959. The St. Petersburg- 
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based Houston Corporation’s main 
pipeline, rimming the Gulf of Mex- 
ico for 1477 miles from South Texas 
to Cutler, south of Miami, now 
brings in 282 million cubic feet a 
day. Plans already are made to 
boost daily capacity to 418 million 
cubic feet. 

Previously existing manufactured 
gas distribution systems in many 
areas of the state have been convert- 
ed to natural gas, and Florida's two 
giant utilities, the Florida Power 
Corporation, and Florida Power and 
Light Company are using 150 mil- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas daily 
to generate electricity because it is 
the least costly fuel available to 
them. 

But there are other advantages 
which accrue to Florida besides hav- 
ing available a new, clean, cheap 
fuel. Natural gas is more than 90 
per cent methane, and it’s this meth- 
ane which gives it its efficient fuel 
properties. But other compounds in 
the hydrocarbon series (ethane, bu- 
tane, propane, etc.) are also present, 
and these, plus gasoline, can be ex- 
tracted profitably, and the purified 
gas pumped back into the pipeline. 
Natural gas compounds can be con- 
verted in chemical plants into car- 
bon black, vinyl plastics, and other 
commercial products, hence chemi- 
cal plants are expected to follow 
natural gas into Florida. 

There were vocal critics of natural 
gas during its first year in Florida. 
Fuel oil dealers organized the Better 
Home Heat Council of Florida. Pres- 
ident Reggie Moffat of Orlando said 
his organization had the support of 
the National Fuel Oil Council of 
New York, including financial aid, 
and that major oil companies in the 
state were also co-operating. 

“We will fight the natural gas in- 
terests every step of the way, no mat- 
ter what it costs,” Moffat declared. 
“In our advertising and publicity 
programs we will make certain that 
the people of Florida are accurately 
and fully informed of the safety and 
economy advantages of oil heat in 
their homes.” 

There were numerous complaints 
by householders that natural gas was 
more expensive than advance pub- 
licity had led them to believe. “Big 
industry gets all the benefits,” they 
said. 

The year will long be remembered 
in the citrus industry. Exports rose 
to around the $40 million mark, 
higher than ever before, and an ap- 
parently successful new citrus con- 
sumer product was developed (Trop- 
icana’s aerosol concentrate). 
Nevertheless, a large carry-over of 









frozen orange concentrate from the 
58-59 season caused 22 concentra- 
tors to band together last fall in 
sponsoring the most comprehensive 
advertising and promotional drive in 
food marketing history. Its purpose 
was to expand sales without lower- 
ing prices, and to eliminate the 
carry-over by Christmas, before the 
new season's crop should start com- 
ing in. The drive, which cost $3.3 
million, lasted three months. Adver- 
tising space was bought in 191 daily 
newspapers, full color ads were run 
in national magazines, and more 
than 37 million coupons were dis- 
tributed, each worth 12 cents on the 
purchase of four six-ounce cans or 
two twelve-ounce cans of any brand 
of Florida frozen orange concen- 
trate. 


Major Concentrators 
Cut Wholesale Prices 


The Florida Citrus Commission 
reported that while the drive was 
in progress concentrate sales were 
up 44 per cent over the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1958. But even this suc- 
cess was incapable of keeping prices 
as high as they had been. In the 
1958-59 season, prices were artifi- 
cially high because of the previous 
years freezes. Growers could have 
made half what they then received 
per box and still have had handsome 
profits. Consequently, in December, 
major concentrators cut wholesale 
prices 50 cents on a dozen six-ounce 
cans. At about the same time, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimated the ’59-60 orange crop at 
a record 93 million boxes, as com- 
pared with 83.5 million boxes the 
previous season. 

There was a trend for Florida 
companies to turn to the public for 
financing in 1959. 

This trend was especially notice- 
able in the case of land companies, 
who faced constantly rising costs to 
develop the increasingly poorer land 
left them after choice land was built 
up and who needed large funds to 
establish the nationwide sales organi- 
zations and national promotion pro- 
grams which these developments 
seem to need to be successful. 

At the same time, individual in- 
vestors found it more convenient to 
invest in shares of a land company 
than to buy small parcels of land. 
There were several reasons for this. 
By purchasing securities they didn’t 
have to investigate local trends and 
conditions as they would in buying 
land for speculation. It’s much easier 
to look over a land company’s past 
performance and judge the future 
from that. Also, securities can be 


The jet-age spurred airport expansion in most 
Florida communities and four additional airlines 
were granted routes. 






































Florida’s seven deep water ports prospered over 
the past year and formed the Florida Ports and 
Foreign Trade Council. 
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bought for smaller sums at any time, 
salesmen’s commissions are lower, 
and they can be resold more quickly 
and readily. 

From the standpoint of business, 
the most significant 1959 legislation 
in Florida involved unemployment 
insurance and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Maximum jobless pay benefits 
were increased from $30 for 16 
weeks to $33 for 26 weeks. Maxi- 
mum workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits were increased from $35 to $42 
a week. 

In terms of benefits, Florida 
moved from last to 15th place in the 
nation. New qualifying require- 
ments, however, made the Florida 
law one of the most stringent in the 
nation. 

Minimum base period earnings 
were increased from $200 to $490, 
and pay must average at least $20 
a week for 20 weeks. Previously 
there had been no requirement as 
to the number of weeks worked. 

The 1959 Legislature alsoextended 
the 3-per-cent sales tax to include 
building materials purchased for 
government contracts, and to include 
beer and whiskey carry-outs. 

Significant developments in trans- 
portation came to Florida in 1959. 
The year saw the first results of the 
Federal Highway Program. By year’s 
end the $16-million W. Howard 
Frankland Bridge connecting St. 
Petersburg with Tampa across Old 
Tampa Bay was ready for traffic. 
Cars were already travelling at a 
60-mile-an-hour clip without stops 
or slowdowns between Tampa and 
Lakeland over a completed stretch 
of the Daytona Beach-Tampa High- 
way. 

Jacksonville and Miami made con- 
siderable progress on their urban 
expressway systems in 1959. In these 
two traffic-clogged cities alone, a 
total of nearly $125 million in local 
bond revenue was supplied to com- 
plement interstate construction. 

In rail transportation, talk of a 
merger of the Atlantic Coast Line 


and the Seaboard Air Line con- 
tinued, and both lines enjoyed their 
highest profits in recent years. The 
Florida East Coast Railway's 28th 
year operation in receivership ended 
in 1959 when its management was 
taken over by the DuPont interests, 
whose St. Joe Paper Company held 
most of the road’s first mortgage 
bonds. Ed Ball was made East 
Coast’s board chairman. 

The first steps to clear central 
business sections of railroad clutter 
were taken in 1959. The Atlantic 
Coast Line, under its new President, 
W. Thomas Rice, made agreements 
with officials of Tampa and Lakeland 
whereby those cities would purchase 
existing downtown ACL property 
and the railroad would move its 
tracks and terminals to outlying 
areas. In Miami, the DuPont inter- 
ests had already agreed before they 
took over control of the Florida East 
Coast Railway that they'd undertake 
an $8-million program to move the 
terminals out of the central business 
district. 

Water transportation kept up with 
the general advance. The Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal, planned to con- 
nect Jacksonville on the East Coast 
with Yankeetown on the West Coast, 
got within shouting distance of fed- 
eral financing, while money was 
found to continue the Atlantic In- 
tracoastal Waterway as far south as 
Fort Pierce. The federal govern- 
ment allocated some $690,000 to the 
West Coast Intracoastal, enabling 
construction to start at Fort Myers 
on the south and work north as long 
as the money lasted. Barge capacity 
at the Port of Tampa doubled during 
the year, while deep water shipping 
was advanced by the formation in 
August of the Florida Ports and For- 
eign Trade Council with headquar- 
ters in Tallahassee, the purpose of 
which is to “co-ordinate the efforts 
of all port areas, to increase trade 
and develop Florida ports,” accord- 
ing to Executive Director I. P. 
Pedraza. 





Most impressive advances in the 
field of transportation during the 
year were made by the airlines. Four 
additional airlines were granted 
routes into Florida. Pure jet service 
between New York and Miami was 
started last tourist season by Nation- 
al Airlines, when Boeing 707 jets 
were put on the run, reducing the 
flying time to slightly over two hours. 
In December, 1959, Northeast Air- 
lines put jets on the same run. Delta 
placed pure jet DC-8s in service be- 
tween Chicago and Miami in Octo- 
ber, and a few weeks later between 
Atlanta and Miami. 


Airports Expand 
for Jet-age Travel 


As the jet age dawned in Florida, 
Miami International, which recently 
completed a $26-million expansion 
program, was the only airport able 
to handle jets. But other Florida air- 
ports had been growing at a rapid 
pace, and work was under way at 
several for expansions which would 
enable them to handle jets too. 

Tampa International Airport, for 
example, (designated an interconti- 
nental facility in the National Air- 
port Plan, as prepared by the newly- 
created Federal Aviation Agency) 
launched a jet-age expansion pro- 
gram which contemplates an entire- 
ly new terminal area, one north- 
south runway of 10,500 feet, another 
north-south runway of 11,100 feet, 
and an east-west runway of 8,200 
feet. Work was under way on the 
expansion throughout most of the 
year. 

Though Tampa International's en- 
tire $17-million expansion is not 
scheduled to be completed until 
September, 1965, the first stage, cost- 
ing some $5 million, was completed 
in December. End 


Employment in Florida non-agricultural estab- 
lishments numbered 1,290,600 in October 1959, 
a gain of 6.4 per cent over October 1958. New 
jobs for 100,000 workers are forecast in each of 
the next three years. 
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Union Invasion Strategy 


Became Clearer in 1959 


(; argantuan efforts were made in 
1959 by the Teamsters’ Union to 
establish itself in Florida. It has held 
successful organizational campaigns 
in the new Tampa breweries, the 
Central Florida citrus groves, and 
generally in the Miami area. 

The AFL-CIO started the year 
1959 with 150,000 members belong- 
ing to about 1,000 Florida locals. Its 
efforts to organize new locals gener- 
ally weren't so smoothly handled as 
were those of the Teamsters, prob- 
ably because the latter was breaking 
the ice in Florida, hence poured 
more money and top personnel into 
its campaigns. 

Teamsters’ organizing methods 
and tactics in the Schlitz and An- 
heuser Busch breweries in Tampa 
furnish a preview of what Florida 
employers can expect in the future. 
Observing that employees of the new 
breweries were generally intelligent 
and clean-cut, the Teamsters’ Union 
didn’t make the mistake of sending 
in ordinary blue-collar union mem- 
bers to organize them. Instead, it 
sent in college-bred union profes- 
sionals and top-flight labor attor- 
neys. These men were able to talk 
intelligently to the workers, define 
exactly what the union could do for 
them, and how. When Teamsters’ 
organizers told workers they'd have 
the full support of the national 
union, their words were convincing 
because top-level national union ex- 
ecutives, including Jimmie Hoffa, 
came to Tampa to shake hands with 
the workers. 

The old style organizing effort, in 
which a union man stands outside 
the plant gates passing out leaflets, 
is out of date. Now, educated and 
well-dressed organizers call on work- 
ers at their homes, sell the union to 
both the workers and their wives. 


Teamsters’ Victories 


The Teamsters’ Union won out 
over the AFL-CIO Brewery Work- 
ers Union so handily in the elections 
at the Tampa breweries that some 
observers couldn’t believe it. The 
Brewery Workers’ Union charged 
that the companies had exerted pres- 
sure on the workers to vote Team- 
sters’ and stories began floating 
around that Jimmy Hoffa had passed 
out hundred-dollar bills to everyone 
who attended meetings that he ad- 
dressed. 

Truth of the matter was much 


simpler. The Teamsters’ ran a bet- 
ter campaign; Teamsters’ organizers 
convinced workers that they had 
more on the ball and that the Team- 
sters’ Union could do more for them 
than could the Brewery Workers’. 
As one worker who voted for the 
Teamsters’ said, “I don’t care if the 
union big-shots skim a little cream 
off the top, just so I'm able to take 
home more for my wife and kids. 
I've got a family to support.” 


Union-Management Trends 

Union-management trends __ be- 
came well defined in 1959. 

From the employers’ point of view, 
there were two dangerous trends: 
First, employers showed themselves 
too apathetic during a time of in- 
tensive union activity in Florida, and 
second, too many employers opposed 
unions blindly, from an emotional 
bias. “No union’s going to tell me 
how to run my business,” they said. 
“Tll close down first.” 

“Apathy on the part of employers 
is dangerous because the tide of 
unionism is rising fast in Florida,” 
observed one attorney who special- 
izes in labor law, “and unless em- 
ployers prepare beforehand for the 
problems theyll meet, theyll be 
overwhelmed when the tide reaches 
them. To oppose unions from blind 
emotion is unrealistic because even- 
tually everyone in Florida will have 
to live with them. They're coming. 
Nothing will stop them. Federal 
law guarantees that. 

“Sometimes it’s possible,” the at- 
torney continued, “by increasing 
worker pay and benefits, by insti- 
tuting human relations programs and 
setting up rigid seniority rules (re- 
member that workers join unions to 
gain security more than to get higher 
wages and benefits) to forestall the 
entry of a union into a particular 
plant for a while. Then, even if the 
union gets a toe hold, it’s possible 
to drag cases out in court, but that’s 
expensive and the unions ordinarily 
have more money to spend than em- 
ployers. But usually the most em- 
ployers can expect is to delay the 
inevitable. Unions don't give up, 
and experience has shown that once 
they start to organize a company 
they keep after it until they win, 
though it may take years.” 


Employers Divided 


The year 1959 saw the organiza- 
tion of a few associations of com- 


panies in the same industries for the 
purpose of dealing collectively with 
unions, but these few instances 
didn’t signalize a strong trend. On 
the whole, employers didn’t stick 
together at all. In Tampa's noted 
Floridan Hotel case (which went to 
the U.S. Supreme Court for an Au- 
gust decision that for the first time 
placed all hotels grossing over $500,- 
000 a year under the jurisdiction of 
the NLRB), the Floridan manage- 
ment called on other Florida Hotels 
for help, but none was forthcoming. 
Immediately after the decision, all 
the large hotels in Florida (which 
had been holding out against the 
union) capitulated. The capitulation 
was so complete that the NLRB was 
called upon to supervise only two 
hotel union elections, and both of 
these were fairly small hotels. 

The greatest hope for Florida em- 
ployers who are concerned about 
unionism is that anti-trust actions 
will probably be brought against 
them, and rich national unions may 
be prevented from pouring almost 
limitless funds into local campaigns. 


Union Strategy 


In 1959, union strategy for invad- 
ing Florida became clear. They re- 
gard industrial North Florida as 
their “fightin’est” foe. Their plan is 
to flank North Florida. Capturing 
Miami first (they consider it Florida’s 
weakest bastion), meanwhile work- 
ing solidly into the industrial belt 
extending from Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg to Cape Canaveral, where 
branch plants of national firms offer 
little resistance, they'll finally have 
North Florida caught between in- 
trenched unions on the peninsula, 
and those of industrial Georgia. 


WATERFRONT PLANT SITES 


Strategically located on Tampa 

Bay in hub of growing Tampa- 
St. Petersburg industrial area 
150-acre planned industrial area on Tampa 
Bay. Barge line, rail services; quick access to 


deepwater port, air, truck services. All utilities. 
Natural gas. Any size sites available. 


Ideal for light industry, warehousing, seafood 
processing, etc. Growing markets. 


FREE FOLDER ON REQUEST 


Gives data on location, 
labor, utilities, transporta- 
tion, etc. For folder, write: 
V.T. Smith: 


INTERBAY PORT DEVELOPMENT 


COMPANY, INC. 
310 N. ROME AVE., TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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First Florida-based Firm to Become 


Member of New York Stock Exchange 


sa SECURITY ASSOCIATES INC., 
of Winter Park has become the first 
Florida-based firm admitted to mem- 
bership in the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Security President and 
Treasurer Herman Gade announced. 

Security, also a member of the 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Ex- 
change and the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change, became eligible for exchange 
membership by virtue of the indi- 
vidual membership of Walter A. 
Schiffer. Schiffer joined the firm Jan- 
uary 1 as a vice president. 

Gade also announced the January 
1 election of these officers of Secur- 
ity: Kenneth W. Osborne, executive 
vice president and secretary; Vivian 
L. Gartside, vice president; J. Dennis 
Delafield, vice president; William 
Hambrecht, vice president; and 
Gene E. Moller, assistant treasurer. 


seQONE OF THE TWO MIAMI 
firms mentioned in last month’s 
TREND as having been ordered to 


stop selling their stock to the public 
should have read “Inter-City Finance 
Corp.,” not Inter-State as referred to 
in parts of the article. 

Interstate Finance Company, a 
Delaware Corporation, operates nine 
branch offices in Florida and is li- 
censed under the Florida Small Loan 
Act. The company is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Interstate Securities 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Stock is traded over-the-counter. 


ssANOTHER FLORIDA firm is 
“going public” with a stock issue on 
the market. 

This time it’s First Research Corp. 
of Miami, which is offering 100,000 
shares of its common stock to the 
public at $2 a share. The offering 
has been made by an underwriting 
group headed by Roman & Johnson 
of Fort Lauderdale. 

Proceeds are to be used in part 
to purchase the common stock of 
Research Associates Inc., which pub- 
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lished the twice-monthly Florida 
Business Letter. Funds will also be 
used to purchase electronic equip- 
ment, open new offices and for “gen- 
eral working capital.” 

First Research reports that in the 
first nine months of 1959, it earned 
a net profit of $13,772 on sales of 
$223,309. The company specializes 
in economic studies for firms, indi- 
viduals and government units. Philip 
W. Moore of Miami is president. 

With the new financing, First Re- 
search now has a capitalization of 
234,575 shares of common stock and 
$8,184 in 3% debentures. 


ae THE GENERAL PUBLIC may 
soon be given the chance to buy into 
ownership of Miami Beach hotels 
for the first time. 

One hotel, the Montmartre, has 
asked the Securities & Exchange 
Commission to permit sale of $1,234,- 
000 in limited partnership interests 
to the general public at $6,000 a unit. 

Actually, the firm which seeks the 
SEC go-ahead — the Montmartre 
Hotel Co. of New York City — does 
not actually own the hotel now. It 
has at present a purchase contract 
giving it the right to buy the hotel's 
ground leases, furnishing, fixtures 
and equipment for $3,168,000. 

Money raised by the company 
through proposed sale of the limited 
partnership units would be used as 
a down payment on the hotel. The 
balance is covered in two first mort- 
gages totalling more than $2,000,000. 

There is also talk that another 
Beach hotel interest may soon be 
open to public purchases. This is the 
six-hotel group headed by Morris 
Landsburgh. There were reports re- 
cently that Landsburgh was hud- 
dling with officials of the Dorsey 
Corporation, a holding company 
with American Stock Exchange list- 
ing. The talks reportedly concerned 
merger of the hotels into the cor- 
poration. 


as PARDON THE ERROR found in 
the December issue of TREND. 
Seminole County, not Palm Beach 
County, had the lowest rate of real 
estate tax millage for 1959—11 mills. 
Seminole is the county whose tax 
assessor, Mary Walker, was suspend- 
ed by Governor Collins in September 
for refusing to reassess property. 
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ss FLORIDA TILE INDUSTRIES, 
Inc., Lakeland, is ‘issuing 105,000 
shares of common stock which is 
likely to be difficult to obtain because 
of subscription demand. 

The stock is being underwritten by 
Johnson, Lane, Space Corp., Jack- 
sonville and Savannah, and will be 
priced at $5.75. 

Florida Tile, which took over a 
small financially crippled tile com- 
pany in 1954, has upped its produc- 
tion from half a million to an annual 
output of well over 5 million square 
feet. The company has more than 
quadrupled its floor space to 83,935 
square feet and presently employs 
312 people. 

Florida Tile is now selling as far 
north as Washington, D. C. and west 
to Houston, Texas. By May of this 
year it expects to have a capacity of 
over 8 million square feet. New kilns 


presently being installed plus auto- 
mated procedures are expected to 
step up efficiency. 

The company has just started the 
commercial use of talc from its own 
mining facilities located in Hudspeth 
County, Texas. Talc constitutes the 
major raw material cost and volume 
in tile production. These mining fa- 
cilities are also capable of producing 
talc over and above Florida Tile’s 
needs for the open market. 

In 1958 the company netted $95,- 
561 profit after taxes. Profit for the 
first six months of this year is report- 
ed as $73,906. Officers of the com- 
pany are Leon Sikes, Sr., Chairman 
of the Board; James W. Sikes, Presi- 
dent; Robert W. MacDonald, Vice 
President; Leon Sikes, Jr., Vice Pres- 
ident, production; Jobie R. Watson, 
Vice President, sales; and Phillip D. 
Anderson, Secretary-Treasurer. 











DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


———e 
Daytona Beach 56,701 
Fort Lauderdale 199,581 
Gainesville 40,239 
Jacksonville 761,621 
Key West 16,939 
Lakeland 73,221 
Greater Miami 1,267,291 
Orlando 232,110 
Pensacola 81,698 
St. Petersburg 222,582 
Tampa 400,326 
West Palm Beach 132,418 
FLORIDA 5,168,820 
GEORGIA 3,696,675 
ALABAMA 2,153,892 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


PERCENT CHANGE 


October November 1959 from 1958 
1959 1958 11 months 

55,643 51,751 + 8 
199,229 180,993 +10 
43,077 33,710 +14 
780,499 641,224 +12 
15,298 13,744 +11 
76,301 68,629 +14 
1,239,983 1,088,916 +14 
249,446 187,826 +28 
86,708 76,957 +10 
218,787 184,464 +20 
394,672 350,989 +17 
125,833 113,003 +13 
5,182,223 4,316,397 +15 
3,967,569 3,296,948 14 
2,336,893 2,027,816 +13 
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617 Madison St 
Tampa, Florida 
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Home Owners 


Lire INSURANCE 
Company 


Officers 
R. H. GORE, SR. 


President & Chairman 
of the Board 
WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Executive Vice President 
ROBERT ANDERSON 
Vice President 
PERRY F. WYSONG 
Secretary-Treasurer 


A. EUGENE WADDELL 
Assistant Vice President 


Directors 


R. H. GORE, SR., Chairman 
Ft. Lauderdale 


ROBERT ANDERSON 
Hollywood 


HERBERT G. BAUR 
Lake Worth 


J. D. CAMP 
Ft. Lauderdale 


H. L. CROWDER, SR. 


Tampa 
R. L. DEMPSEY 
Tampa 
R. E. DILG 
Hollywood 


BURNS A. DOBBINS, M.D. 
Ft. Lauderdale 


GEORGE W. ENGLISH 
Ft. Lauderdale 


H. P. GREEP 
Ft. Lauderdale 
D. S. HUDSON 
Stuart 
J. C. ROGERS 
Leesburg 


WILLIAM O. SAHM, C.L.U. 
Ft. Lauderdale 


JAMES D. TAYLOR 
Riviera Beach 


E. THOMAS WILBURN 
Ft. Lauderdale 


“AN EXPERIENCE IN PROGRESS” 





HOME OFFICE 


ONE EAST LAS OLAS BOULEVARD 
P. O. Box 1421 - Phone: JAckson 4-0314 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
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Gross Sales 


Taxes Collected aA Gross Sales Taxes Collected 
November, 1959 99,720,269 917,104 November, 1959 148,977,644 1,755,170 
October, 1959 116,362,992 970,288 October, 1959 163,357,513 1,809,398 
Increase — 14.302% — 5.481% Increase —8.802% — .299% 
November, 1958 89,875,632 812,438 November, 1958 137,224,543 1,408,944 
Increase 10.954% 12.882% Increase 8.565% 24.573% 
Year to Date, 1959 1,140,022,087 10,324,108 Year to Date, 1959 1,718,630,777 18,295,820 
Year to Date, 1958 1,019,225,694 8,939,148 Year to Date, 1958 1,553,077,597 15,720,715 
Increase 11.851% 15.493% Increase 10.659% 16.380% 
a °° 
SS 
WEST COAST LOWER EAST COAST 








Sales By Markets 
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Gross Sales Taxes Collected a . Gross Sales 

November, 1959 207,606,828 3,030,264 ties November, 1959 355,204,592 

October, 1959 209,820,917 2,862,257 | i October, 1959 350,644,273 
Increase —10.552% 6.219% ea Increase 13.005% 

November, 1958 183,264,671 2,387,395 t= November, 1958 318,822,760 
Increase 13.282% 26.928% 3 é Increase 11.411% 

Year to Date, 1959 2,215,341,077 29,834,512 | Year to Date, 1959 4,052,680,767 

Year to Date, 1958 1,932,306,232 25,064,648 j Year to Date, 1958 3,598,221,107 
Increase 14.647 % 19.029% y/ Increase 12.908% 

a °° 
CENTRAL 






Gross Sales 


Taxes Collected Gross Sales 

November, 1959 159,324,873 2,061,074 November, 1959 1,092,956,643 
October, 1959 163,649,963 2,158,728 October, 1959 1,137,494,730 

Increase —2.642% —4.523% Increase —3.915% 
November, 1958 139,188,029 1,697,327 November, 1958 988,289,257 

Increase 14.467% 21.430% Increase 10.590% 
Year to Date, 1959 1,767,733,272 22,430,948 Year to Date, 1959 12,351,910,379 
Year to Date, 1958 1,508,391,666 18,429,275 Year to Date, 1958 10,889,274,069 

Increase 17.193% 21.713% Increase 13.431% 

Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 
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NORTHEAST 
















Taxes Collected \ | 
5,068,176 
4,827,540 

4.984% 
4,383,951 

15.607 % 
55,529,699 
49,292,805 

12.652% 





STATE TOTALS 


Taxes Collected 
13,703,699 
13,526,338 

001% 
11,398,826 

20.22% 
145,499,700 
124,795,967 

16.590% 
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... Finance 





FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 


Company 
12/58 2/59 
American Fidelity tis wok 
American Heritage Life 13 11% 


Arvida 11 13% 
Atlantic National Bank 49% 52 
Automatic Merchandising % % 
Barnett National Bank 64% 64% 
Chemex ooee enee 
Dixon Powdermaker 4% 51e 
Florida East Coast-——5s 115 115% 
Florida National Bank 64 6914 
Florida Steel Corp. 14% 145% 
Florida Telephone 26% 28% 
Foremost Dairies 20% 21% 
Foremost Finance 24 2 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% £233 
Home Owner's Life 7% 7 
Houston Common 18% 20% 
Houston Debs. 84% 88% 
Insurance Co. of the South 15%, 14% 
Jackson's Minit Markets 6% 
Jim Walter Corporation 27% 28% 
Lykes Bros. 21% 255 
Mackey Air Lines 3% 2% 
Pearce-Uible Co. one 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 7% 7% 
Radiation, Inc. 16% 18% 
Ryder Systems 41% 41% 
State Bank of Jax enn 28 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 7% 7% 
Tampa Marine 1 1% 
U. S. Sugar 32% 32% 
Winn-Dixie 44% 44% 
Wometco 

*Split 


4/59 

7% 
12% 
17% 
51% 


6/59 


19% 


6% 
21% 
59% 
29 
10 

1% 


41% 


Month End Bids 


7/59 8/59 9/59 10/59 11/59 12/59 
82 8% 9% 11% 12% 13% 
9% 10% 11% 11% 9% 10 

16% 17% 16% 15% 15% 15% 

51% 61% £62 53% 53% 53 

% % 5% 5 % % 

65% 65% 69% %2% 73% 73% 
2% 2 2% 25 2% 3% 
5% 5% 6 6 6 6 

116 105 100 99% 93% 92% 

80% 83% 84142 86% 89%, 92% 
12% 12% 12% 12% 11% 12% 
29% 30% 29% 29% 28% 28% 
19% 20% 19% 18% 18% 18% 
1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
235% 23% #22 23 3% 21% 20% 
84 8% 1% 8% 8% Sle 
17% 16% 15% 14% 14 13% 
8614 88% q 86% 83% 84% 
3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 3% 
6% 5% 5% 5% 6% 6% 
28% 30 28 32 30% 1% 
22% 21% 205% 20 205% 20% 
2% 2% 2% 3% 1% 2% 
3% 3% 32 2% 2% 3% 
616 5% 6 6 6 6% 

22 19% 16% 18% 23 25% 

638%, 29%* 28% 25% 29% 27% 

29 29 29%, 29% 29 1 29% 
10% 9% & % 8% 11% 10% 
1% 1 1 1% % % 
30% 335 81% 2742 32% 43 
48% 45% 42% 42% 41% 42% 

11% #11% 11% 10 12% 


Source—Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 





EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY PERIOD 

Atlantic Coast Line 10 mos. Oct. 
Capital Airlines Quar. Sept. 
Capital Airlines 9 mos. Sept. 
Florida East Coast Rwy. 10 mos. Oct. 
Florida Steel Corp. Year Sept. 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 28 weeks Nov. 
Gulf States Utilities Co. 12 mos. Oct. 
Houston Natural Gas 12 mos. Oct. 
Laclede Steel 9 mos. Sept. 
Lefcourt Realty Quar. Oct. 


Lefcourt Realty 6 mos. Oct. 
Louisville & Nashville RR Co. 10 mos. Oct 


May Department Stores Quar. Oct. 
May Department Stores 12 mos. Oct. 
Miami Extruders 6 mos. Oct. 
Minute Maid Corp. Year Oct. 
Silver Creek Precision 9 mos. Sept. 
Southern Company 12 mos. Oct. 
Southern Railway Co. 10 mos. Oct. 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin Year May 
Suburban Propane Gas 9 mos. Sept. 
Suburban Propane Gas 12 mos. Sept. 
Tampa Electric 12 mos. Oct. 
Tennessee Corp. Quar. Sept. 
Tennessee Corp. 9 mos. Sept. 


NET INCOME PER. COM. SH. 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
10,100,000 7,746,000 4.08 3.13 
d186,192 514,874 57 
d810,828 d313,737 
43,507,767 d2,602,106 
1,047,757 1,036,942 98 97 
5,935,078 *5,535,125 1.10 1.04 
15,789,178 13,434,095 1.35 91.22 
796,637 2,757,916 a1.52 al.48 
3,736,275 2,739,534 18.12 13.28 
1,038,555 enciiats 17 
1,485,000 _— 25 nae 
9,678,215 10,083,611 3.96 4.14 
,537,000 4,251,000 -62 58 
23,267,000 21,014,000 3.22 2.90 
159,361 106,798 intinidlondate 
j4,669,528 4,559,424 b2.87 a2.86 
254,830 ; 05 
42,558,828 37,816,836 a1.90 al.76 
25,773,000 22,976,906 3.59 3.16 
430,702 321,644 a.63 a.50 
1,305,560 1,526,856 b.85 b1.01 
2,075,110 2,457,362 b1.38 b1.65 
5,382,934 4,498,663 1.86 1.70 
1,921,400 949,000 51 9.25 
7,078,300 4,615,700 1.88 g!.23 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. (b) Based on the average number of shares outstanding 
during the period. (d) Net loss. (g) Adjusted to reflect stock split or stock dividends. (j) Includes 
operations of Tenco, Inc., from September 18, 1959, also 70% of the fiscal year’s earnings of Golden 


Citrus Juices, Inc 





Bar Joists 
Long Spans 
Structural Steel 


Fabricated and Erected 


* 
Reinforcing and 
wire mesh 


” 


Let Us Service Your 
Entire Steel Needs 


Southeastern Sales 
and Service Co. 





Phone CApital 3-2188 
BARTOW, FLORIDA 








Need to Analyze 
Your Public Relations? 





Press clippings keep you informed 
on the results of your public rela- 
tions program. You can see how 
many of your releases are pub- 
lished . . . what coverage is given 
to events you stage . . . what the 
editors are thinking. 


Press clippings keep you informed 
of popular misconceptions that 
need to be corrected . . - they 
help you ride a wave of popular 
support ... help you invest your 
public relations and institutional 
advertising dollars wisely. Write 
for brochure. 











FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 Phones 8-3843 


NEWSPAPERS - MAGAZINES 
TRADE PAPERS 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 





You Be the Judge 


IF AN EMPLOYEE IS ON LAYOFF IS HE 
STILL ENTITLED TO HOLIDAY PAY? 


What Happened: 


The company had a standard holi- 
day pay policy—if an employee 
worked on the day before and the 
day after a holiday, he was paid 
for the holiday. 

Because the plant was being 
moved to another area, five em- 
ployees were terminated. They had 
some vacation pay coming to them 
and this was included in their final 
pay check. 

Under normal conditions, these 
employees would have taken their 
vacations in late May or early July. 
In either case, the vacation period 
would have embraced a paid holi- 
day—(Memorial Day or July 4th)— 
and the employees would have col- 
- lected an extra day. But because 
these employees were not around to 
take their vacations, due to the ter- 
minations, they were not entitled to 
the holiday pay. At least, so said 
the company. But the employees 
had a different view: 

An employee who is laid off or 

terminated through no fault of his 

own is still an employee in a tech- 
nical sense. Under the seniority 
policy of the company, an em- 
ployee does not lose his status un- 
til he has been off the payroll for 

a period of one year. Therefore, 

he cannot be denied benefits 

which would accrue to regular 
workers. 


The company answered further: 


1. A worker is entitled to holiday 
pay only if he works before and 


28 
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after the holiday. This the em- 
ployees did not do. 

2. The employees were given vaca- 
tion pay because they were be- 
ing terminated. They were NOT 
on vacation and could not claim 
any pay for a holiday that fell 
during the vacation period. Be- 
sides, the vacation pay was real- 
ly a form of severance. 

3. A layoff is not the same as a 
termination. The employees’ jobs 
were eliminated and the workers 
have no chance of recall. For 
this reason the employees do not 
retain the “status of employee” 
for one year. 

Was The Company: 


RIGHT ( WRONG (J 
What Arbitrator Paul Prasow ruled: 
“The Arbitrator is of the opinion 
that laid-off or terminated employees 
still retain some status with the com- 
pany. The ‘seniority section’ of the 
agreement provides that an em- 
ployee’s seniority shall continue to 
be effective even while on layoff, 
provided his absence from the pay- 
roll does not exceed one year. That 
is, a laid-off employee, even though 
he is terminated, does not sever his 
entire relationship with the company 
until a year has gone by. In this 
sense his status is quite different 
from an employee who has been 
justifiably discharged. It is general- 
ly held by arbitrators that, unless 
the contract specifies otherwise, em- 
ployees who are laid off within a 





reasonable period prior to a holiday 
SHOULD BE PAID for such holj- 
day. The basis for this view is that 
the employee has met the basic con- 
ditions which qualify him for holi- 
day pay, and that his being unable 
to meet other conditions because of 
some action by the company should 
not disqualify him from receiving 
such pay. The employees are to be 
paid for the holiday.” 


IS A “SMALL” THEFT JUST 
CAUSE FOR DISCHARGE? 


What Happened: 


Stealing and pilfering had become 
a problem. At one point the man- 
agement discovered that a group of 
workers, including two supervisors, 
had stolen $14,000 worth of com- 
pany property. They were fired. 
But pilfering of small things con- 
tinued. Small tools, fittings and parts 
kept disappearing. 

Finally the company put out a 
strong warning to employees—any- 
one caught taking anything that 
didn’t belong to him would be fired 
“forthwith.” X was caught taking 
some candy out of a broken vending 
machine. He was promptly fired. 
He grieved: 

1. The theft was so small that I 

shouldn’t be fired. 


The vending machine was not 
the company’s property so it 
had no jurisdiction. 

3. I didn’t break the machine. I 
saw it was broken and saw no 
harm in helping myself to a 
couple of candy bars. 

The company said “stealing is 
stealing” and the cost of the loot is 
not a factor. Besides, the company 
added, we had warned everyone that 
ANY stealing would be dealt with 
severely. 

Was The Employee: 
RIGHT (] WRONG [J 


What Arbitrator Joseph Klamson 
ruled: “It is the responsibility of 
management to see that pilfering, 
damage to equipment, machines, 
does not happen—but if it does hap- 
pen, to take appropriate action. Tak- 
ing candy out of a vending machine 
is pilfering. The company had 
brought to the attention of its em- 
ployees that stealing, however slight, 
would be dealt with severely. The 
fact that the vending machine was 
not the property of the company is 
not material. It was on company 
property. If the company viewed 
this act as being serious enough for 
discharge, the Arbitrator should not 
interfere with the judgment. Griev- 
ance denied.” 


2. 
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Trade Calendar 





JANUARY 

National League of American Pen Wom- 
en—Fla. Branch, 15-16, Detroit Hotel, St. 
Petersburg. (100) Contact: Mrs. Gertrude 
Johnson, 2144 Blossom Way S., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Veterans of World War I—Dept. of Fla., 
15-17, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa. (500) Con- 
tact: Fred Van Buchwald, Gulf Coast Bar- 
racks 17, 713 Caracas St., Tampa. 


Associated Retail Confectioners of U. S.., 
15-17, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(150) 


American Federation of Musicians— 
Exec. Board, 15-29, Fontainebleau Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (50) 


Central District Dental Society of Fla., 
16, Orlando. (125) Contact: Dr. George 
Starks, 630 E. Colonial Dr., Orlando. 


Fla. Poultry Producers Assn., 16, Ange- 
bilt Hotel, Orlando. (250) Contact: Wil- 
fred D. Hedges, 227 Blossom Lane, Winter 
Park. 


Amer. Field Service, Florida State Meet- 
ing, 16-17, Tampa (400). Contact: Carol 
Schuffman, Box 10175, Tampa. 


National Independent Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn., 17-19, Eden Roc Hotel, Miami 
Beach. (400) 


General Electric Co.—Electronics Divi- 
sion, 17-22, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft 
Lauderdale. (75) Contact: John Muir, 
Liverpool, New York. 


17-22, Deau- 
Miami Beach. 


National Preservers Assn., 
ville and Carillon Hotels, 
(350) 


National Canners Assn., 17-22, Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (350) 


White House Conference on Aging, 
18-19, St. Petersburg. (500) Contact: Ed 
Turville, 648 Myrtle Way South, St. Peters- 
burg. 


Edison Electric Institute—Transmission 
and Distribution, 20-23, Soreno Hotel, St. 
Petersburg. (175) Contact: C. K. Poarch, 
Edison Electric Institute, 750 3rd Ave., 
New York. 


Exhibitors, 


Southern Apparel 24-26, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 
National Cartoonists Society, 25-30, 


Cherry Plaza Hotel, Orlando. (250) Con- 
tact: Dick Hodgins, Orlando Sentinel, 633 
N. Orange, Orlando. 


Victory Life Insurance Co., 27-31, Deau- 
ville Hotel, Miami Beach. (250) 


Grapho Analysis Society, 30-31, Ange- 
bilt Hotel, Orlando. (500) Contact: Stan- 
ley Mayes, Exec. Vice President, 2507 S. 
National Station, Springfield 4, Mo. 


Fla. Br., Nat. Chinchilla Breeders Assn., 
30-31, Jacksonville (250). Contact: F. C. 
Grifin, 6121 Robins Cir., N., Jacksonville. 


American Board of Abdominal Surgeons, 


31-Feb. 5, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. 


(750) 


Fla. Ga. Gas Assn. (150). Contact: Stan 
Alford, Tampa Terrace Hdgqs. 


FEBRUARY 

Coppes, Inc., 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale 
George L. Kurtz, Gen. 
panee, Ind. 


1-5, Galt Ocean Mile 
(60). Contact: 
Sales Mgr., Nap- 


Cars Rental System, Inc. Annual Con- 
vention, 4-7, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. 
Lauderdale (250). Contact: H. J. Me- 
Deavitt, Exec. Dir., 938 Sunrise Lane, Ft. 
Lauderdale. 


Amer. Soc. for Personnel Administration, 
Reg. No. 4, 5-6, Jacksonville (200). Con- 
tact: Asa Gardiner, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville. 

Fla. West Coast Dental Soc., 6, Tampa 
(200). Contact: Dr. K. C. Wadsworth, 
Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa. 


Amer. Animal Hospital Assn., Reg. 2, 
6-8, Jacksonville (200). Contact: Dr. Peter 
Roy, 4443 Atlantic Blvd., Jacksonville. 


Fla. Fashion Council, 6-11, Deauville 
Hotel, Miami Beach (500). 


Ford Tractor & Implement Division of 
Ford Motor Co., 11-16, Galt Ocean Mile 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (100). Contact: 
Frank D. Abrams, Holiday House Travel 
Center, Inc., 13940 Michigan Ave., Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Jr. Chamber of Commerce, Winter Con- 
ference, 12-14, Jacksonville (800). Con- 
tact: Morris Cummings, 637 Park St., Jack- 
sonville. 

Nat. Inst. of Diaper Services, Regional 
Meeting, 13-14, Jacksonville (40). Con- 
tact: Harold Shad, 1142 June St., Jack- 
sonville. 
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You can buy a business in FLORIDA 


= —either whole or part — in active ff 


management or as an investment — 


{ finding that business for YOU is our | 


business. 


In Confidence 
A. P. PHILLIPS BUILDING 


Orlando, Florida 








Fla. Fashion Mart, 13-15, Hillsboro and 
Floridan Hotels, Tampa (900). Contact: 


Nat Roth, Pres., 905 Langford Bldg., 
Miami. 
Amer. Trucking Assn., 15-19, Roney 


Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach (120). 


Gyro Intl., 18-19, Floridan Hotel, Tam- 
pa (150). Contact: C. W. St. Claire, Sec., 
Painesville, Ohio. 


Nat. Sales Executives Assn., Board of 
Directors, 19-21, Jacksonville (125). Con- 
tact: Harvey T. Skaggs, 2100 Harper, Jack- 
sonville. 


Watermelon Growers & Distributors 
Assn., 22-24, Jacksonville (250). Contact: 
J. J. Parrish, Adel, Ga. 


Assn. of College Honor Societies, 26-27, 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach (40). 


Nat. Surplus Dealers Assn., Feb. 28- 
March 6, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach 
(700). 


Salvation Army Young Peoples Councils, 
6-7, Jacksonville (400). Contact: Capt. 
Rodolph Lanier, 2832 Riverside Ave., Jack- 


sonville. 
Fla. State Board of Nursing, 18-19, Jack- 


sonville (300). Contact: Marion McKenna, 
230 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville. 


Congress of Motor Hotels 
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» TRAVEL GUIDE 


by BILL ROAMER 





—SARASOTA, FLA. 


An especially invit- 
ing motel here is the 
FLAMINGO COLONY. 
23 nicely furnished units 
with air-condi- 
tioning. New 
swimming pool 
with patio and 
cabana. Walk- 
ing distance to 
all attractions--- 
near 5. golf 


Credit cards honored. 





courses. 


FLAMINGO COLONY 
MOTEL 


(U.S. 41) NO. TRAIL & 47TH 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


Write to this motel for 
copy of 1960 edition of 
free TRAVEL GUIDE. 
Lists over 700 fine motels 


COAST-TO-COAST 
INSPECTED end APPROVED 
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People ... and Changes 





Appointment of FRANK G. SUTHER- 
LAND, former vice president in charge 
of sales and traffic, to general managership 
of Ryder Truck Lines, Inc., Great Southern 
Division, has been announced. Before 
joining the Ryder firm in 1955, Sutherland 
was assistant general sales manager with 
Mason Dixon Lines of Kingsport, Tenn. 
THOMAS R. CHENEY, former Central 
Region sales manager for Great Southern 
Division in Atlanta, moves into the position 
of Division general sales manager. 

E. W. WRIGHT, general manager of 
the Division, has been named general man- 
ager of the system’s Common Carrier 
Division. 


G. TOM BAILEY, Miami, executive 
vice president and general manager of 
Bailey’s Lumber Yards, was elected presi- 
dent of Reserve Supply, 
Inc., at its year-end meet- 
ing. Other officers named 
were: A. A. RENUART, 
JR., Miami Shores, first 
vice president; GEORGE 
H. TRINE, Hollywood, 
second vice president; 
CLIFTON ROSE, North 
Miami, treas.; CHARLES 
MARTIN, Hollywood, 
secretary and_ general 
manager. 

Board members elected at the meeting 
include: ARTHUR C. BIVINS, JR., Mi- 
ami; SCOTT H. BRAZNELL, JR., Coral 
Gables; SOLOMON CRAMER, Hialeah. 
Holdover board members are W. R. CAM- 
ERON, Dania, and NORWOOD GUTH- 
RIE, Hialeah. 





Bailey 


Northeastern Florida Chapter of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America, 
Inc., elected officers for 1960 as follows: 
President, J. T. McCORMICK, of B.B. 
McCormick & Sons, Inc.; vice presidents, 
F. S. CONRAD, Jr., F. S. Conrad Con- 
struction Co., and MRS. ELAINE PARK- 
ER, Parker Construction Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, FRED M. COX, Fred M. Cox 
Builder. Directors for the year include, in 
addition to the above named officers, R. H. 
JACOBS, ARTHUR PERRY, C. E. BER- 
NARD, and WILLIAM S. SMITH. 


American Cyanamid Co., Santa Rosa 
plant, has announced the following per- 
sonnel changes: WILLIAM N. SELLERS, 
engineering manager of the Santa Rosa 
plant, has been appointed assistant to the 
director of research and development in 
New York City; RICHARD J. FRANZ, 
development supervisor, will succeed Sel- 
lers as engineering supervisor; DOUGLAS 
L. JOHNSON becomes development super- 
visor; ROBERT H. BECKER is promoted 
to the position of fiber development group 
leader; EDGAR W. YOUNG becomes 
pilot plant group leader. 
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CLIFF DAVENPORT, advertising di- 
rector of Silver Springs, is the newly- 
elected president of Florida Public Rela- 
tions Association and VINCE J. FIORINO 
of Vince J. Fiorino & Associates, Riviera 
Beach and Hollywood, is vice president. 


H. H. KINNAIRD, former public rela- 
tions and advertising director for Bahia 
Mar Yachting Center, Fort Lauderdale, 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Florida Seminole Indian Village and 
Arts and Crafts Center, near Dania and 
Fort Lauderdale, which is scheduled to 
open in February. 


Arvida Corp., Boca Raton, announced 
various personnel changes at year-end. 
A. T. KNIGHT was advanced to vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager from 
vice president and general sales manager; 
ROBERT W. JAHN was named general 
sales manager of Arvida Realty Co., a sub- 
sidiary; JOHN A. GRANT, JR., promoted 
to vice president and chief engineer of 
Arvida Realty Co.; L. BERT STEPHENS, 
vice president and general manager of 
Arvida Hotels, Inc., appointed general 
manager of the Boca Raton Hotel and Club 
to replace STUART L. MOORE, resigned; 
I. N. PARRISH, convention sales manager, 
was named assistant general manager of 
the hotel. 


Elected a director of the National Con- 
gress of Petroleum Retailers at their recent 
convention in New Orleans was BARNEY 
L. DANESE of Jacksonville, who is a 
former state President of Allied Gasoline 
Retailers Association. 


ARTHUR R. NEWMAN hasbeen 
named director of furniture sales of Adams 
Engineering Co., Ojus, to 
fill the vacancy left by 
the late HERBERT N. 
ADAMS, who was lost in 
the recent National Air- 
lines crash. Newman was 
formerly associated with 
Gate City Table Co., At- 
lanta and prior to that 
he was national sales 
manager for Louisville 





Newman 
Chair Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Florida Telephone Assn. elected ERN- 
EST MENENDEZ, division manager of 
Southeastern Telephone Co., president for 
the coming year. Menendez is the immedi- 
ate past first vice president of the Associ- 
ation. 


Two new appointments have been an- 
nounced by Hampton Furniture Co., of 
Paterson, N. J., in Miami. JOSEPH Lo- 
MONACO has been named president and 
HARRY COHEN, sales manager of the 
new Miami factory and showroom. 


Finance director of the City of Miami, 
GEORGE N. SHAW, has resigned to man- 
age the Florida office of Wainwright and 
Ramsey, Inc., municipal finance consult- 
ants, Miami. Shaw will become a vice 
president of the consulting firm. 


CARLYLE MOBLEY has been appoint- 
ed sales engineer for cit- 
rus canning machinery by 
the Florida Division of 
Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., in Lake- 
land. 

Having been connect- 
ed with the citrus indus- 
try more than 24 years, 
Mobley has had wide ex- 
perience in the many 
facets of citrus plant operation with various 
companies. 





Mobley 


Promotions and appointments announced 
by Central Truck Lines, Inc., are: G. S. 
SULLIVAN, promoted from administrative 
assistant to district manager, Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. K. MADDEN from terminal manager, 
to district manager, Miami; MILTON 
BOLLING appointed commercial repre- 
sentative, Mobile, Ala.; R. K. JOHNS, 
commercial representative, Tampa; MEL- 
VIN PARNELL, commercial representa- 
tive, New Orleans, La. 


Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. has appointed JACK W. ESLICK 
suburban manager for the Jacksonville 
Beach area. Eslick has been with Southern 
Bell since July, 1951. 


WILLIAM W. BRADY, formerly vice 
president of Grand Union’s Florida Divi- 
sion and general manager of Grand-Way 
operations in Florida, is now director of 
public relations for the eastern food chain. 
ROBERT F. DeWEESE was named to 
succeed Brady and also to assume direc- 
tion of the firm’s operations in Puerto Rico. 


Hialeah’s City Gas Co. stockholders 
elected the following slate of officers for 
the coming year: President, S. W. 
LANGES; executive vice president, J. T. 
SELF; senior vice president and treasurer, 
MAE LANGER; vice president and secre- 
tary, HARRY BLUMM; vice president, 
CHARLES S. ROBERTS; assistant vice 
presidents, SID WEINER, JACK WEIN- 
ER, DAVID LANGER and HENRY HAR- 
RIS. S. F. DANELS assumes chairman- 
ship of the board. 


New Florida district sales manager for 
Eli Lilly & Co., Jacksonville, is DONALD 
C. RAINES. Raines, of Greenville, S. C., 
succeeds L. W. GIBBES, who was named 
sales director in Africa and the Middle East 
for Eli Lilly International Corp. 
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C. L. DAVIDSON and CARL RAY, SR., 
developers of Silver Springs as a tourist 
attraction, have been selected for inclusion 
in the Public Relations Hall of Fame by 
the Florida Public Relations Assn. Pic- 
tures of the two will-hang in the State 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Jackson- 
ville. 


Three new vice presidents have been 
named by Radiation Incorporated. They 
are: LEWIS W. SIECK, vice president 
Plans and Programs; DUNCAN MacLEN- 
NAN, vice president Marketing; JOHN W. 
BOONE, vice president Finance. 

Sieck was serving as chief of the Re- 
search and Analysis Division Directorate 
of Development Planning, DCS/D Head- 
quarters, USAF, prior to joining Radiation 
in 1957. MacLennan was assistant to the 
president of Radiation and previously had 
been president of a sales engineering firm 
he organized in Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Boone has been with Radiation Incorpo- 
rated since 1954 in the capacity of 
treasurer. 

Appointment of DR. JAMES Q. BRANT- 
LEY as vice president of research of the 
Florida Division of Radiation Incorporated 
also was announced. Dr. Brantley joined 
the Division as director of research in 1957 
and previously had been a research engi- 
neer with Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tories. 


ARTHUR E. DARLOW, Miami city 
engineer since 1950, was to take over as 
city port director at the first of the year 
succeeding Capt. CHARLES OLSEN, who 


is retiring after many years of service. 


Florida Planning and Zoning Assn. chose 
ARTHUR M. CRUSE of Clearwater as its 
1960 president. Vice presidents named are 
FRANK BRANAN, JR.,_ Tallahassee, 
FRANKLIN E. ALBERT of Orlando and 
GLENN S. REEVES of Bradenton. 


Members of the Florida Press Associa- 
tion closed their 80th annual convention 
by naming JAMES JESSE, publisher of 
the Punta Gorda Herald, president for the 
coming year. Jesse succeeds ROBERT 
BRITT, publisher of the Delray Beach 
News-Journal as administrative head of 
the association of weekly newspapers. 
MRS. MARIE BOLLES, publisher of the 


Eustis News, was elected vice president. 


HERBERT E. APPLE, JR., general 
manager of Birds Eye Division of General 
Foods in Winter Haven, has been chosen 
to head the Florida Canners’ Assn. for 
1960. He succeeds JER- 
RY BROWN, president 
of Florida Food Products 
in Eustis, who resigned 
because of business pres- 
sure after having been 


elected to the office 
earlier. 
Apple, who has been 





with the Winter Haven 
operation since 1955, 


Apple 
previously had been assistant production 
manager of Birds Eye’s entire operation 
with headquarters in New York. He joined 
General Foods in 1943. 


Jim Walter Corp., Tampa, announces 
appointment to its board of directors 
THEODORE W. BROOKS, vice president 
of the Chase-Manhattan Bank, New York, 
and JAMES E. HOLMES, JR., partner in 
Alex Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. 


Recent appointments made by GOV. 
LeROY COLLINS include that of HENRY 
D. PERRY, president of West Hollywood 
Bank, to the Florida Livestock Board, suc- 
ceeding E. M. VAN LANDINGHAM, re- 
signed. HOWARD WALTON, Miami, also 
was appointed by the governor to the Flor- 
ida Board of Massage, to succeed the late 


MRS. EDITH DEARBORN. 


KENNETH J. GOELBER has been in- 
stalled as executive vice president of Gotts- 
chaldt & Associates, Inc., Miami, advertis- 
ing agency, and JACQUELINE E. ROBAN 


is the firm’s new secretary-treasurer. 


Builders 
WIL- 
RAY- 
president; 
vice 


Greater Jacksonville Home 
Assn.’s new officers for the year are: 
LIAM H. WALTON, president; 
MOND S. FARRIS, first vice 
LAWRENCE H. RALEY, 


president. 


second 


Two appointments to executive positions 
with Washington Secur- 
ity Co., mortgage bank- 
ing firm, Miami, were 
announced recently. 
LOUIS J. FELLENZ, 
former assistant to the 
commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administra- 
tion, in Washington, 
D. C., was named vice 
president, and JOSEPH 
YOHAY was appointed comptroller. 





Fellenz 


Fellenz, a former state 
senator in Wisconsin, has 
served also as vice presi- 
dent of the Cross-State 
Development Co. 

Yohay served previous- 
ly as comptroller and as- 
sistant secretary of Mid- 
west Mortgage Co. and 
also as accountant for the 





Yohay 
Metropolitan Vegetable Oil Co. 


M. T. McEVOY, new general manager 
of Libby, McNeil and Libby in Ocala, be- 
came that firm’s board member in the 
Florida Canners Assn. upon the retirement 
of HARRY WALKER. McEvoy was irans- 
ferred from Libby’s headquarters in Chi- 
cago, where he was in charge of the con- 
centrate and specialty products division. 


New vice president of Canaveral Groves, 
Inc., is JAMES B. HAYES, Jr., of Miami, 
who will be in charge of allocation of tracts 
on the corporation’s 9-000-acre develop- 
ment near Cocoa. 


Two Florida businessmen have been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers. They are 
JAMES A. RYDER, chairman of the board 
and president of Ryder System, Inc., Mi- 
ami, and CARL S. SWISHER, president 
of John H. Swisher and Sons, Inc., Jack- 
sonville. 


SERVICES 


INDUSTRY 


A handy reference for 
professional help. 


For advertising rates and 
qualifications write: 


FLORIDA TREND 
P. O. Box 150 
Tampa, Florida 





(SAMPLE AD) 
John Doe Engineering, Inc. 
Designers & Builders 


1306 Grand Central 
Tampa, Fla. Phone 8-1885 











Capt. DONALD P. GARDNER, safety 
promotion specialist for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor since 1956, has been named 
head of a new Labor Department office 
in Jacksonville which will administer 
health and safety standards designed to 
protect longshoremen and ship repairmen 
in Florida and Georgia ports. The new 
office is part of an expansion program re- 
sulting from imposition of new safety serv- 
ice responsibilities by a 1958 Congressional 
act. 


Officers elected for this year by the 
Printing Industry of Pinellas are: President, 
STEVE REIDS; vice presidents, WOOD- 
ROW WOODRUFF and JACK HARRIS; 
treasurer, ELBERT WATTERSON; re- 
cording secretary, MRS. JENNIE WID- 
ERE. Directors are JOE TURNER, HAR- 
RY MEINDERS, GLENN BENEKE, 
BILL GRISSOM, ROBERT LYNN, 
HERBERT PICKETT, ROSS SHELLEY. 


New director of the Port of Pensacola 
is PHILLIP M. ALVAREZ, 15-year vet- 
eran of Gulf shipping and former steam- 
ship office manager. 


ARNOLD HICKS, consultant with the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in Atlanta, has been appointed 
executive director of the Tampa Urban 
Renewal Agency. 


Home Builders’ Assn. of Tampa elected 
W. P. KIRBY president for the coming 
year. Other officers named were: Vice 
president, W. DeHART AYALA; secretary, 
GEORGE R. THOMPSON; | treasurer, 
FRANK SUAREZ. The new board of di- 
rectors includes JERRY CAVENDISH, 
JAMES MOORE, HUGO SCHMIDT, M. 
M. TORRES, AL WEISS, C. L. BROWN, 
A. R. RAGSDALE, EDWARD L. BOLD- 
ING and MATT M. JETTON. 
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New Industries & Expansions 








BOYNTON BEACH 


THE CANAL STUDIO—Temporary 
Address: 815 N. Federal Highway. 
Owner: Eva Bruhns. Product: Glazed 
ceramic tiles, tile squares, wall plaques, 
table tops, hot plates and trivets. Bldg. 
size: 400 sq. ft. Est. No. employed: 1. 


BRADENTON 


ANCHOR MFG. CO. of Manchester, 
N. H. (exp.)—Exec. Vice President and 
Gen. Megr.: Ronald MacKay, Product: 
Electrical meter mounting and testing 
equipment. Est. production date: No- 
vember. Bldg. size: 21,500 sq. ft. Cost: 
$250,000. Est. No. employees 20.25. 
CHAMPION HOME BUILDERS, INC. 
Product: Mobile homes. Est. produc- 
tion date: November. Est. No. em- 
ployees: 65. 





CRESCENT CITY 


SPAN BOAT CO. of Ft. Dodge, Iowa 
(exp.)—Temporary address: U.S. 17. 
Vice president: B. A. Shafar (of Iowa 
plant). Product: Boats. 


DANIA 


BROILOMAT, INC.—Product: Elec- 
trical appliances. Est. No. employees: 
30. 


DAYTONA BEACH 


FLORIDA PRODUCTION’ ENGI- 
NEERING — Pres.: Ralph Schwarz. 
Product: Automation and _ production 
line handling equipment. Bldg. size: 
15,000 sq. ft. Est. No. employees: 
25-30. 





I'm walking 
on _« 
dif... 














Just had my annual medical check- 
up. (Smart move.) I'm making out | 
a check to the American Cancer | 
Society, right now—that’s a smart 
move, too. 


Guard your family! 


DOWLING PARK 
SOUTHERN DOLOMITE CO. OF 
OCALA (exp. )—East of Dowling Park. 
Owners: Joe Middleton and John Col- 
itz. Product: Mining and processing of 
Dolomite for soil conditioning. Est. pro. 
duction date: December. Est. No. em- 
ployees: 6-8 (or more). 

ELOISE 
SNIVELY GROVES, INC. (exp.) — 
Pres.: John Snively, Jr. Products: Citrus 
peel feed, citrus oil, juice, juice concen- 
trate. Est. No. employees: 2,000. 

EUSTIS 
BUILDING PARTS, INC.—Pres.: Les- 
ter I. Dingee. Product: Component 
parts for home builders. Est. No. em- 
ployees: 30. 

FORT MYERS 
BENDIX RADIO DIVISION OF BEN- 
DIX AVIATION—Product: Tracking 
satellites under contract to U.S. gov- 
ernment. Est. production date: October. 
Est. No. employees: 25. 

GRANT 
BUCKLEY SILK SCREEN, INC. 
(exp.)—Between U.S. 1 and Railroad. 
Pres.: J. E. Buckley. Product: Indus- 
trial screen painting and industrial plas- 
tics. Est. production date: January, 
1960. Est. No. employees: 7. 

HIALEAH 
CUSHIONS, INC.—Pres.: Philip Fecul- 
lan. Product: Foam rubber cushions. 
Bldg. size: 4,600 sq. ft. 
STANDARD SAMPLE, INC.—Pres.: 
Rosalind Rothman. Product: Sample 
cards and book binding. Est. production 
date: February. Est. No. employees: 28. 

HOLLYWOOD 
PERMA CRAFT CORP.—Pres.: Ray 
Walters. Product: Custom-built fiber 
glass cruisers. Bldg. size: 8,000 sq. ft. 

JACKSONVILLE 
BLUE DIAMOND MORTAR CO. OF 
FLORIDA—821 Talleyrand Ave. Vice 
Pres.: Earl Fore. Product: Lime mortar. 
FLORIDA OIL & REFINING CO.— 
Hocksher Dr. Temporary address: 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Vice Pres.: P. A. 
Kahle. Product: Gasoline, kerosene, bu- 
tane, etc. Est. production date: 1960. 
Cost: $10 million. Est. No. employees: 
135. Est. payroll: $775,000 per year. 
FLORIDA WIRE AND CABLE CO.— 


825 N. Lane Avenue. Pres.: E. Dancig- 
er. Product: Steel strand and wire rope, 
Est. production date: January, 1960, 
Bldg. size: 10,000 sq. ft. Est. No. em- 
ployees: 20. Est. payroll: $90,000. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. — wW, 
Beaver St. Pres.: Harold Bongarten, 
Product: Rebuilding electric equipment 
for industry, repair. Est. production 
date: Spring. Bldg. size: 9,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employees: 25. 

MERCURY MOTOR EXPRESS, INC. 
— Vice Pres.: S. T. Stroud. Product: 
Trucking (headquarters moving from 
Columbia, S. C.). Est. production date: 
February. Bldg. size; 20,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $175,000. Est. No. employees: 
250. 

NAT. CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
(exp.)—Beach Blvd. at Dutton Rd. 
Temporary address: 220 W. Ashley St. 
Branch Mgr.: E. W. Heist. Est. produc- 
tion date: May. Bldg. size: 14,043 sq. ft. 


JASPER 


CURTISS-MOORE AND CO (Subsidi- 
ary of Evans Products Co. )—Pres.: W. 
J. Harris. Product: Plywood and allied 
wood products for mobile homes. Est. 
production date: November. 


LAKE BUTLER 


NORMAN H. STEPHENSON—Own- 
er: Norman H. Stephenson. Product: 
Men’s and boys’ slacks. Bldg. size 10,- 
000 sq. ft. Est. No. employees: 80. 


LAKELAND 


PHILLIPS CONTROL CORP. (of 
Joliet, Ill.) Subsidiary of Allied Paper 
Corp. (exp.) — Lakeland-Plant City 
Hwy. Product: Electronic-type relay 
switches used in rocket and aircraft in- 
dustry. Bldg. size: 35,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$180,000. Est. No. employees: 250. 
Est. payroll: $750,000. 


LEESBURG 


FINEST MANUFACTURING CO. — 
Temporary address: Industrial Park. 
Pres.: Robert N. Bussey. Product: Pre- 
fabricated houses. Est. production date: 
February. Bldg. size: 28,800 sq. ft. 
Cost: $60,000. Est. No. employees: 50- 
100. 


LONGWOOD 
INDUSTRIAL WOODWORKING, Inc. 


—P.O. Box 536. Pres.: Leo Waskan. 
Product: Industrial wood parts. Bldg. 
size: 5,000 sq. ft. 
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YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


TAMPA MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA ORLANDU FLA 
MOBILE ALA COLUMBUS -GA 


Fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check! 









WE OUTSELL . . . BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 











AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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MIAMI 


BENNETT SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
(exp.)—5223 NW 35th Court, 42. 
Pres.: Julius L. Zalkin. Product: Build- 
ers’ hardware; medicine cabinets, thres- 
holds, vent screens, Vanities, “push and 
kick” plates. In production. Bldg. size: 
6,000 sq. ft. 

CINCO SCREENS, INC.—Pres.: S. H. 
Vuncannon. Product: Aluminum win- 
dow screens. Est. production date: De- 
cember. Est. No. employees: 26. 
COSMETIQUE INDIVIDUELLE Co. 
—15225 N.W. South River Drive. Own- 
er: Boris Svetlovs. Product: Scientific 
cosmetics and perfumes. Est. No. em- 
ployees: 2. 

GOLD COAST THEATRICAL 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION & EX- 
HIBITION, INC.—Pres.: Vincent Jaco- 
bi. Product: Theatrical building and 
display. Est. No. employees: 36. 
LEATHERCRAFT LAMINATED 
PRODUCTS CORP. — Pres.: Arthur 
Schaffel. Products: Wooden bars, cabi- 
nets, etc. Est. production date: July. 
Est. No. employees 39. 

HENRY MICHAELS, INC. — Pres.: 
Henry Michaels. Product: Children’s 
dresses. Est. production date: July. Est. 
No. employees: 30. 


NEW PORT RICHEY 


MARCELLUS MEG. CO. of Belvedere, 
Ill. (exp.)—Gulf Drive. Pres.: Robert 
Marcellus. Product: Automatic screw 
machines, grinding equipment, preci- 
sion tools, etc. 


OCALA 


NATIONAL HOOD CO.—Temporary 
address: Industrial Park. Product: 
Hoods for kitchen stoves and other 
kitchen hardware. Cost: $45,000. Est. 
No. employees: 100. 


ORLANDO 


BROWNELL ELECTRICAL INSULA- 
TION — 27th St. & Railroad, Lake 
Holden. Vice Pres.: Leo Brown. Prod- 
uct: Electrical insulation wire. Bldg. 
size: 20,000 sq. ft. 

DAIRY DAN OF ORLANDO—1407 
Sligh Blvd. Pres.: Ray Swenson. Prod- 
uct: Soft ice cream distributor. Bldg. 
size: 4,000 sq. ft. 

DEV-TEK, INC.—Temporary Address: 
Kirkman Rd. Pres.: Arthur F. Goldsby. 
Product: Electronic development and 
model shop. Bldg. size: 3,000 sq. ft. 
DILWORTH COFFEE CO. — 1402 
Sligh Blvd. Vice Pres.: Mr. Benson. 
Product: Coffee—roast and blend. Bldg. 
size 4,000 sq. ft. 

HUGHES PRODUCTS, INC.—104 E. 
Gore. Manager: Sam Linhart. Product: 
Semi conductors. Bldg. size: 1,009 sq. 
ft. 3 

INLAND CONTAINER CORP. (exp.) 
— Lancaster Rd. Production megr.: 
Blaine Harris. Product: Corrugated con- 
tainers. Bldg. size: 92,000 sq. ft. 
KNIGHT BROTHERS — U.S. 441. 
Plant Mgr.: C. A. Rudicill. Product: 
Paper converters. Bldg. size: 30,000 sq. 
ft. 

MILITARY PKG. CO. (exp.)—off Di- 
vision St. Bldg. size: 3,500-6,000 sq. ft. 
ORLANDO TOOLS, INC. — 1024 S. 
Orange Blossom Tr. Owner: W. H. 


Ricke. Product: Merchandising of tools. 
SCALE MODEL ENGINEERING CO. 
—5823 Dahlia Dr. Partners: Bill Black- 
well and Paul Richards. Product: Scale 
model manufacturing. Bldg. size: 1,000 
sq. ft. 

SHOALS-AREO CONCRETE — Old 
441 at Beggs Rd. Pres.: J. H. Case. 
Product: Pre-cast concrete products. 
Bldg. size: 4,000 sq. ft. 

SUPERIOR PRE-HUNG DOOR CO. 
—1401 Sligh Blvd. Pres.: Avner Lewis. 
Product: Pre-hung doors. Bldg. size: 
4,000 sq. ft. 

SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT CORP.— 
1607 Forsythe Road. Dir. of Eng.: J. D. 
Finley. Bldg. size: 3,000 sq. ft. 
TIFFANY TILE, INC. —1108 Slight 
Blvd. Pres.: D. Kilisciak. Product: 
Ceramic tile warehouse. Bldg. size: 
4,000 sq. ft. 

ADAMS ENGINEERING CO.—Lake 
Holden. Pres.: Charles Silver. Product: 
Aluminum windows. Bldg. size 62,000 
sq. ft. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH - MULTIGRAPH 
CORP.—1600 E. Colonial Ave. Man- 
agers: Dale Crandall and M. E. Tudor. 
Product: Sales, service and repair. Bldg. 
size: 3,000 sq. ft. 

AMERICAN DOOR & MACHINERY 
CO.—Pres.: Paul Hickman. Product: 
Screw machine parts center grinders, 
etc. Bldg. size: 4,000 sq. ft. 

THE BALDWIN CO. — Casselberry 
Oviedo Road. Pres.: Glan Schebert. 
Product: Warehouse roofing materials. 
Bldg. size: 10,000 sq. ft. 

BOYDEN, INC.—4564 Orange Blos- 
som Trail. Pres.: John Leary. Product: 
Machine shop (accurate - small). Bldg. 
size: 2,500 sq. ft. 

BROWN ENGINEERING CO. — 1415 
Slight Blvd. Engineer: Oscar Hawkins. 
Product: Electronic development and 
manufacturing. Bldg. size: 4,000 sq. ft. 
ACTIVE CABINET SHOP—634 W. 
Oak Ridge Rd. Owners: Buford Smith 
and Wayne Ritcher. Product: Cabinet 
manufacturing. Bldg. size: 4,000 sq. ft. 


PALM BEACH 


LOCKJOINT PIPE CO (E. Orange, 
N. J.) (exp.)—South of Beeline High- 
way. Pres.: Fred Ryan. 


PANAMA CITY 


HARBOR PLYWOOD CORP. (Aber- 
deen, Wash.) (exp.)—413 Kilbourn St. 
Supervisor: H. W. Van Natta. Product: 
Plywood and building..materials. Est. 
production daté: Nagyember. Est. No, 
employees: 3. “are 
LONE STAR CEMENT CO. — Vice 
Pres.: B. L. Wyman. Product: Cement 
sacking for multi-state distribution. 
Bldg. size: 7 acres (plant). Est. No. 
employees: 25-30. 


PORT ST. JOE 


FLORIDA GULF FIBRE CO.—Pres.: 
Roger L. Main (St. Joe Paper Cov). 
Product: Corrugated paperboard from 
hardboard. Est. production date: 1961. 
Cost: $13.5 million. Est. No. employees: 
300. 


RIVERVIEW 


YOCAM BATTERIES. INC., OF TAM- 
PA (exp. )—Industrial Site. Pres.: C. S. 
Graves. Product: Industrial batteries. 
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A Man's Income... 





When we surveyed about 6 per 
cent of FLORIDA TREND’s 
circulation recently we asked 
this question: 


“What income bracket do 
you fit in?” 


Then we listed six brackets for 
our subscribers to check. Per- 
centagewise and in terms of 
TREND’s guaranteed circula- 
tion here is how they ariswered: 


$ 5,000 to $10,000 18.5% 740 
$10,000 to $15,000 27.9% 1,118 
$15,000 to $20,000 15.4% 614 
$20,000 to $25,000 13.8% 551 
$25,000 to $35,000 9.5% 378 
Over $35,000 14.9% 599 


These results indicate 81.5% 
of TREND subscribers have an 
income in excess of $10,000 and 
53.5% have an income in excess 


of $15,000. 


For the full results of this sur- 
vey ask us to send you the 24- 
page booklet “Buying Influence 
and Readership Evaluation” just 
off the press. Just write Florida 
Trend, P.O. Box 150, Tampa, 
Fla. 


2 FLORIDA f 
MAGAZINE 
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RIVIERA BEACH 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REG- 
ULATOR CO.—Lewis Terminals. Tem- 
porary address: Palm Beach Air Force 
Base. Pres.: Paul B. Wishart. Product: 
High power transistors and automatic 
control equipment. Est. production 
date: October. Bldg. size: 40,000 sq. 
ft. Cost: $1 million. Est. No. employees: 
100-200. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT CO. (exp.) 
— Municipal Airport U.S. 1. Local 
Mer.: W. N. Hall. Product: Aircraft. 
Bldg. size: 200,000 sq. ft. Est. No. em- 
ployees: 400. 


ST. CLOUD 


KIEKHAEFER CORP. (Fond-du-lac, 
Wis.)—Highway 441 and Kissimmee 
Highway. Pres.: Carl Kiekhaefer. Prod- 
uct: Plastic molding (plastic parts for 
outboard motors ). Est. production date: 
November. Est. No. employees: 50. 


ST. PETERSBURG 


ABILITIES, INC.—Pres.: Henry Vis- 
cardi. Product: Parts and supplies for 
electronics industries. Est. production 
date: October. Bldg. size: 4,800 sq. ft. 
Est. No. employees: 50 (disabled only). 


SARASOTA 


MASTER MECHANICS MFG. CO. 
(exp.) — Bradenton-Sarasota Airport. 
Gen. Vandenberg Pkwy. and Gen. Brett 
Ave. Pres.: Harry J. Allen. Product: 
Light plants, compressors, welders’ 
pumps, fans, steam cleaners and related 
equipment. Est. production date: Nov. 


f4 
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SOUTH MIAMI 


DeLUXE ALUMINUM PRODUCTS 
(exp.) — 6808 S.W. 81 St. Product: 
Aluminum screen and jalousie doors, 
etc. Est. production date: March, 1960. 
Bldg. size: 30,000 sq. ft. 


STARKE 


FLORIDA SUNWEAR MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.—Owners: Mr. and Mrs. 
S. H. Leslie. Product: Men’s walking 
shorts, calypso pants, bathing suits, etc. 
Est. production date: November. Bldg. 
size: 20,000 sq. ft. Est. No. employees: 
100. 


TALLAHASSEE 


ROSE PRINTING PLANT (exp.) — 
Jackson Bluff Rd. and Mabry St. Tem- 
porary address: Pensacola and Monroe 
Sts. Pres.: Charles Rosenberg. Product: 
Printing. Est. production date: early 
spring. Bldg. size: 60,000 sq. ft. Cost: 
$500,000. 


TAMPA 


THE AMERICAN SHIPBREAKING 
CO. — Hookers Point. Temporary ad- 
dress: Naval Industrial Shipyard Re- 
serve. Pres.: Sidney Pepper. Product: 
Scrap steel. Est. production date: De- 
cember. Cost: $250,000. Est. No. em- 
ployees: 80. Est. payroll: $350,000. 

CONTINENTAL CAN CO. (exp.) — 
1601 39th St. Plant Mgr.: Jack G. Flem- 
ing. Product: Can lithographing and 
coil-shearing operations. Est. production 
date: June. Bldg. size 120,000 sq. ft. 
Cost: $1 million. Est. No. employees: 


ale kair 
WA February 


Poel 5) 


150 (additional). Est. payroll: $666, 
000. 

OSCAR MAYER & COMPANY — 725 
W. Cass St. Product: Meat products, 
Bldg. size: 14,000 sq. ft. 

SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
CO.—608 Wallace S. Building. Pres.; 
John W. Bryan. Product: Investment, 
Capital: $300,000. Est. No. partici. 
pants: 14. 

TAMIAMI TRAIL TOURS, INC. 
(exp.)—21st Ave. and Columbus Dr, 
Pres.: J. J. Reardon. Product: Mainte- 
nance of trucks, buses, warehouse and 
dock operations, offices. Est. Produc- 
tion date: December, 1960. Bldg. size: 
59,400 sq. ft. Cost: $650,000. 


TAVARES 


GENERAL COACH WORKS (exp.) of 
Vought Industries, Inc. (Chance 
Vought Aircraft, Inc., of Dallas) — 
Pres.: F. O. Detwiler. Product: Mobile 
homes. 


VERO BEACH 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORP. (exp.) — 
Vero Beach Air Base. Vice Pres.: How- 
ard Piper. Product: Aircraft and parts. 
Est. production date: Within year. 
Bldg. size: 100,000 sq. ft. 


WINTER HAVEN 


UNIVERSAL INSULATING CO.—L. 
H. Recker Highway. Pres.: H. Glenn 
Woten. Product: 
machines. Est. production date: No- 
vember, 1960. Bldg. size 6,500 sq. ft. 
Est. No. employees: 15. Est. payroll: 
$75,000. 
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COULD BE LEGAL LANDMARK-~—A Miami suit involving the relationship between smoking and lung cancer 
of could go to trial early this year. It was brought two years ago against a tobacco company by a Cocoanut 
a Grove contractor, Edwin M. Green, now dead—of lung cancer. 
vile HE CAN'T VOTE YET, BUT—Paul Hendrick of Jasper, 19-year-old University of Florida sophomore, who 

aspires to a political career, is a 4-H Club leader delegate to the first World Agriculture Fair at New Delhi, 
India, Dec. 11-Feb. 14. He is demonstrating leadership and public speaking along with treatment of dis- 
be eased corn, wheat and other seed. 
= KEEP THAT NOISY CAR—Eugene Russell, president of Electronic Development Co., Tampa, has applied 
for patents and ‘is negotiating on an Air Force research grant for a device said to make electricity from 
noise. He said auto noises could furnish enough power for lights and air conditioning, just as a singer's 
-L. voice has the energy to shatter a glass. Russell claims a city could be lighted with power generated by 
nn noise created in a soundproof room. 
Ing 
4 NEW BUSINESS BOOMS—New corporation charters issued in Florida the first 10 months of the year kept the 
Il. State third in the nation in new businesses, Secretary of State R. A. Gray reports. New York led with 
2,779 charters. California was second with 1,340. Florida was third with 1,190. 
PUBLIC PAYROLLS SECOND HIGH—Government at all levels is Florida’s second ranking employer, just 
below wholesale and retail trade. Total government employed last year: 195,000 people with $1,144,000,- 
000 payroll. Number of government employees up 67 per cent and government payrolls up 157 per cent 





in Florida in past 10 years. 


PLANT BOARD, NOT COURT, FIXES PAY FOR TREES—James Cunningham of Lake Alfred, lost his fight 
to require the courts to fix pay for his 10-acre citrus grove, destroyed to eradicate burrowing nematodes. 
He asked $40,000 damages. The Florida Supreme Court refused to review the finding of a district appeals 
court which directed the grower to seek compensation from the State Plant Board. 


A JOB FOR EACH LEGISLATOR—That’s the aim of Sen. Tom Adams of Orange Park, chairman of the Legis- 

lative Council. He is urging every lawmaker to volunteer for work on one of the Council committees: 
appropriations and auditing, education, finance and taxation, government reorganization, health and wel- 
fare, judiciary and constitutional revision, roads, state institutions, and traffic safety and insurance. 


QUARTER BILLION FOR ROADS—Florida will spend $250 million for highway construction in 1960, accord- 
ing to State Road Department Executive Director Ralph Davis. He listed road expenditures since 1955 at 
$43542 million, compared with $574 million in the 40 years prior to 1955. 





STRONGER OBSCENITY LAW SOUGHT-—Asst. State Atty. George Orr has asked PTA support of a law to be 
sought in the 1961 Legislature, which would control the printing as well as the distribution and sale of 
obscene literature. He said one such magazine is being printed in Dade county and “all we can do is watch 
the trucks take it out of the state.” 


POLITICS FOR MEDICS—Dr. Louis M. Orr of Orlando, president of the American Medical Association, ex- 
horted the nation’s doctors to “take a more active interest in the whole area of politics, public affairs and 
community life” at the AMA convention in Dallas. “Politics is not an activity that should be entrusted to 
the venal or the second rate,” he said, “nor is the word ‘politician’ a term of opprobrium.” 


FIRM LOSES TAX FIGHT—A swap of 104 shares for a 104,000-share reissue is costing North American Co. of 
Ft. Lauderdale, $10,400 in state taxes. In a split opinion, the Florida Supreme Court overrode the com- 
pany’s contention that only the 104 shares should be taxed. 
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How top companies 
reduce worker tension 


and 
cut payroll wastes 


PERIODICALS~-MERR ICK BLDG., 


UNIV.OF 





s eameiiate OF BUSINESS LEADERS HAVE ALREADY BENEFITED 


FROM THESE FREE MANAGEMENT BOOKLETS 
TAMPA 
ST. PETERSBURG If you are interested in increasing productivity, improving work quality, 
CLEARWATER minimizing personnel turnover and absenteeism, reducing tension and 
SARASOTA improving morale—these free booklets will tell you how Muzak work 
re music can effect important payroll savings and increased profits for 


JACKSONVILLE your company. Both are loaded with facts, figures and results. Both are 


MIAMI yours without obligation simply by mailing the coupon. 
FT. MYERS 


PANAMA CITY Tropical Music Service, Inc.—219 S$. Packwood—Tampa, Fla 
PENSACOL f Please send me without obligation your booklets 

“An Answer To Worker Tension”’ and “How Muzak Affects Profits.” 

We are especially interested in: 

[) Reducing absenteeism and labor turnover ([) Increasing productivity per worker 

(1) Lessening friction among employees (1) Reducing errors and improving work quality 
Name _ ...Position 


Type of Business _.Number of Employees 


NE, ecsiestanitinin 


Also available: A new film, ‘‘The Muzak Benefit Story.” 
Muzak — Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Check here if you'd like us to arrange a private showing for you. 








